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Tue effect of the elections, so far as we can yet judge, seems to have 
been everywhere tranquillizing. A very large proportion of the Demo- | 
cratic party is undoubtedly well pleased with the result, and is trying 
in a clumsy and impudent but perfectly good-humored way to make 





out that Grant is a Democrat. We have commented elsewhere on the | 
small conspiracy got up in Boston to put Grant under surveillance as | 
a suspected person from the first moment, and use that eminent friend | 
of virtue, General Butler, to harass him into favoring a new scheme of ; 
reconstruction, which has, as “ the genial critic” says, “all the charm of | 
a romance.” The mere exposure of the scheme is sufficient to defeat | 

it and amuse the public hugely. It is curious to see how the conspir- | 
ators, now that they have elected their man, throw off all pretence of 
adhesion to the Chicago Platform touching the public credit, as well 

as the “ enthusiasm” for Grant, of which they tried to make a show 

during the campaign. 





From the South there is little news, and that little is mainly good 
news. The result of the election has apparently had the sobering and 
soothing effect that was hoped, although it is as yet too soon to say 
much on this head. We have heard of no assassination or rioting 
since a week ago Tuesday, and then there were disturbances—so far as 
we know—at only two or three places. The chief ones occurred in 
Georgia—at Augusta and Savannah—the negroes having their usual 
luck, and the white sheriff at Augusta being killed by some thoroughly 
overawed conservatives. The Associated Press, as is usual in all such 
cases, is to be almost entirely disbelieved in its accounts of the matter. 
The majority in Georgia, as Camilla and Warrenton foreshadowed, 
was Democratic, and was 40,000 or thereabouts. The negroes staid 





| tempt, and make it impossible f for the machinery of government to 


=| move. To call the treasurer “a thief,” the legislature a collection of 


swindlers and ragamuffins,” and the governor ‘ ‘bogus”—to openly 


| threaten the subversion of the constitution—and to counsel a refusal to 


pay taxes, have been common in South Carolina ever since Governor 


| Scott entered on his term of office. We have little doubt that he will 


‘find it easier during his present trip to borrow what money the State 
| wants than he would if the Democratic leaders had not made their 
call—and not so easy as he would find it if people up here fully be- 
lieved them. 





What we get from Texas is hardly to be called news, for it consists 
of facts embodied in General Reynolds's October report of Freedmen’s 
Affairs during the preceding year. He exhibits with official coolness 
of language the most ferocious Anglo-Saxon community that we can 
think of, engaged in the most ferocious work that the Anglo-Saxon race 
ever engages in—namely, living in a frontier country and living with 
a race which has no standing in the courts, and is unfortunate in the 
color of its skin. The general says that from the close of the war down 
to the 30th of September of this year, there have been 27 murders of 
colored people by persons whose color is unknown, and 464 by whites. 
There have been in the same time 11 murders of whites by persons 
whose color is unknown, and 253 by white persons. Besides these out- 
| rages, there have been 6 murders of Bureau agents, 214 shootings or 
stabbings of negroes who survived their wounds, 158 whippings of 
|negroes, and much burning of school-houses and breaking up of 
schools. Many of the whites killed and wounded were, of course, 
Union men. It is gratifying to know that in the southernmost coun- 
| ties, where the negroes and planters are most numerous, the feeling 
between the two classes is better than in the interior and upper parts 
of the State. To keep Rousseau at New Orleans and to remove Rey- 
nolds from Texas, is quite a characteristic proceeding for Mr. Johnson. 





The newspaper correspondents are busily occupied in recording the 


rumors about Grant’s cabinet, and every train will now bring crowds | 


of expectant office-seekers to Washington. The New York Tribune 
alleges, and we hope correctly, that Grant is having all written appli- 
cation for places burned instanter. It will be interesting to see to 
what extent he will be able in this matter to resist the ordinary politi 
cal influences. We notice that there are two sets of rumors about the 
Cabinet : one fills it on the regular old plan, with Messrs. Butler, Wade, 
and the like; the other with Sumner and Farragut and Stanton and 
the like. Mr. Greeley is spoken of, and we hope truly, for the Post- 
master-General. He would work at his duties savagely, and would be 
honest, but probably would be a poor disciplinarian, and would be 
apt to be surrounded and to be made the dupe of some sad fellows 


away from the polls, of course. In Louisiana, however, the work of | Still, he would be, on the whole, a good officer, and ought to have 


intimidation was most perfectly done ; the Republicans cast 300 
votes out of about 24,000—a result which will probably make General 
Sheridan reflect when he hears of it. 


From South Carolina the news is not only negatively but positive- 
ly good. A number of the leading Democrats of the State, among 
them Wade Hampton, called in a body on General Scott, and expressed 
their intention of “accepting the situation.” They say they will 
henceforth give a unanimous and hearty support to the State govern- 
ment—and how much the State government needs support is well 
known to everybody who knows how the South Carolina Democrats 





have done everything in their power to bring it into hatred and con- 





something. With the Civil Service Bill to save him from his“ entan- 
gling alliances,” he and the Post-Office together would form a beanti- 
ful and efficient machine. 


It seems very probable that in the House of Representations of the 
Forty-first Congress the Republicans may, after all, have a two-thirds 
majority. They cannot have it at the beginning of the session, for, 
from the latest returns, it looks as if there would then be about eighty 


Democratic members. We imagine, however, there are several of 


these who will certainly not keep their seats till the middle of the 
session, and that the twenty-seven new Democrats—a net gainof twer.- 


ty-five for that party—will be so much diminished by successfal con, 
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testing that the Republicans will again be two to one. It will be but 
a bare two-thirds yote, though, and for several reasons will not be 
nearly so dangerous as the majority in the present House. For one 
thing, the Southern members whom Butler captured in a body last 
summer he will not have so well in hand next year, for at least ten 
or twelve of the seats gained by the Democrats are Southern seats. 
Then, the more conservative element in the Republican party, if, in- 
deed, it is not hereafter going to rule, and even if we have not seen the 
last day of the Ashley and Phillips power, will at all events have to 
be conciliated, and cannot any longer be driven. Moreover, from the 
increased number of Democrats, even should it be less than one-third 
of the House, we may reasonably expect something more effectual in 
the way of opposition than we have now—though, we confess, we do 
not see just where it is coming from; Mr. 8. 8. Cox and Mr. James 
Brooks together are of hardly more value than Mr. James Brooks alone 
or Mr. 8. 8. Cox alone. One of the members who may very likely be 
unseated is Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, whose district was undoubtedly 
the scene of corruption, and who probably was really defeated. Ano- 
ther is Mr. Erastus Wells, of Missouri, elected by a small majority over 
Mr. Pile, whose friends declare that he means to contest. Mr. Orestes 
Cleveland, of New Jersey, is charged in court with having paid $2 
a-piece for some of our Rosenberg naturalization papers, and is not ex- 
pected to stay in Washington till the end of his term. There are four 
new men from Lovisiana who assuredly will be sent home again, and 
80, we imagine, will be the two new men from Arkansas. Should a 
fair proportion of these gentlemen and one or two of the Pennsylva- 
nians be ousted, the two parties will bear more nearly their present 
relation to each other. We regret the defeat of Mr. Boyden in the 
Sixth North Carolina District, and cannot account for it, but we sup- 
pose Mr. Shober to have been honestly elected. 


The New York Tribune, which, though it has done nothing to help, 
has done nothing to hinder Butler’s going to Congress “to watch 
Grant,” has within a few days tried to increase his powers of mischief 
by coolly claiming for him the credit of “ substantially projecting and 
executing the expedition to Ship Island and New Orleans,” “the suc- 
cess of which gave the rebellion the heaviest and most damaging 
blow,” ete. This, of course, means, if it means anything, that Butler 
captured New Orleans. The capture of New Orleans, be it remem- 
bered, consisted in the forcing of the passage of the river by the fleet, 
and we are here given to understand that it was General Butler did 
this. As Mr. Greeley tells the story in his “‘ American Conflict,” But- 
ler’s contribution to the result was his taking a large body of men to 
the mouth of the Mississippi; the bombardment of the forts, which he 
may have helped to plan, proved a total failure; the idea of breaking 
the boom and passing the forts was conceived by Captain Farragut, 
and decided upon “in a council of captains,” and triumphantly exe- 
cuted by Farragut and the captains. This done, the city surrendered, 
and General Butler appeared on the scene without a scratch and fresh 
asa daisy. This pretence that he took New Orleans is a capital illus- 
tration of the excellence of his “ press arrangements,” to which it is 
due, too, that he never appears in any public place without calling 
forth “ wild and enthusiastic cheers.” 





The Tribune then gently chides him for his manner of conducting 
his canvass. He ought not, it says, to have to!d stories about the mo- 
tives of the newspapers which opposed his election which he must 
have known to be untrue, and it calls this “the Butlerian fashion of 
controversy.” So it appears the “dear delightful devil” told a few 
lies in his stumpiff®. But then, why should he not? Did not the 
naughty newspapers irritate him, and do not the “ Copperheads hate 
him?” Would it not be a waste of virtue for aman whom “ the Cop- 
perheads hate” to speak the truth, or keep his nose out of his neigh- 
bor’s writing-desk, or his fingers out of the public till? , What would 
be the use of incurring “ rebe! hate ” if one had to be just as decent 
and honest after as before? It is quite clear that some of the Butler- 
ites have to be a little better grounded in their master’s doctrines, and 
we respectfully advise him to open a class at some convenient place 
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during the winter for the instruction of the thinisters of “ the Gospel ” 
and the editors of “the Wholesome and independent family papers” 
who supported him. Such articles as this in the Tribune will bring 
discredit on the denomination. The class, when in full working 
order, will be a pleasing sight for the moralist. We hope also Mr. 
Sumner will take an early opportunity of letting the world know in 
what writer on ethics, either political or social, he found his warrant 
for holding his peace when Butler offered to retire if he (Mr. Sumner) 
asked him. In which of his books, no matter of what age or school, 
does he find it maintained that such a man as Butler is a proper per- 
son for such a district as the Fifth Massachusetts to select for its repre- 
sentative in a legislative body? We promise to publish the passage 
entire when furnished to us, provided the author is not a Jesuit or 
Machiavelli. 





We made some enquiries last week with regard to the “ Howard 
Mission,” which got up the performances in John Allen’s den known 
as “‘The Water-Street Revival,” such as: Who are its managers or 
directors or trustees? Who is its treasurer? Where are its reports, 
and particularly its accounts of receipts and expenditures? If any exist, 
who has audited them? No answer has been returned to these 
questions, so far as we know, and we have looked for one closely in the 
daily press. We now repeat them, and take the liberty of warning 
all charitably disposed persons not to make any contributions to the 
funds of this organization until its accounts, properly audited, are laid 
before the public, and the names of its responsible managers revealed. 
Ministers who find that its agents are operating in their congregations 
will do well to put the latter on their guard. We say all this in com- 
pliance with the suggestion of more than one subscriber to its funds, 
who would like to know, but who do not as yet know, what use has 
been made of the money. 





The latest telegrams from England give ground for believing that 
the Alabama question and all similar ones are in a fair way of settle- 
ment. All claims are to go before a mixed commission, and all classes 
of claims concerning which the commissioners shall not be unanimous 
are to be referred to an arbitrator, to be previously chosen. That arbi- 
trator will, it is said, be the King of Prussia—that is, of course, two or 
three Prussian jurists. The two whose names are guessed at by the 
English press, are said to take a favorable view of the American side of 
the present case, but this will hardly cause an objection to the selec- 
tion of Prussia as the arbitrator, inasmuch as what the English Gov- 
ernment most wants now, is not to avoid paying the Alabama damages, 
but a good excuse for doing so. It seems hardly likely that the farce 
of putting monarchs forward as the arbitrators in these cases, when 
the real work is done by lawyers, can be, much longer kept up. If 
two German publicists, sitting in their own rooms, can settle such a 
controversy as that now pending between two such powers as America 
and England to the satisfaction of the disputants and of the world, 
the establishment of an international court of arbitration cannot be 
very long delayed. There is something absurd in the incessant quota- 
tion of the text-books by diplomatists, and the refusal to give the men 
who write the text-books any personal share in settling the quarrels. 
If Mr. Reverdy Johnson has really succeeded in providing machinery 
for the settlement of the Alabama case, he has prevented his diplomatic 
career from being wholly ridiculous. 





The small dose of minority representation which was introduced 
into the late measure of Parliamentary reform in England does not 
work well. The Liberals are, in those cities to which the provision ap- 
plies, using all their ingenuity to find means of evading it; and to 
judge from the comments the matter calls forth from the Liberal press, 
the scheme on which Mr. Mills and Mr. Hare have expended so much 
admiration does not find much favor in England. The Daily News 
truly says that Parliament, or any legislature, is above all things an in- 
strument of government, and that whatever impedes its action as an 
instrument of government is an evil. It is doubtless well that it 
should also be a “mirror of the nation,” reflecting all shades of opin- 
ion, if its being so does not interfere with the proper performance of 
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the main function ; but, in a vast number of cases, it would interfere 
with it. If, for instance, the Democratic party here had been represent- 
ed in Congress in proportion to its numbers, the war would certainly 
never have been carried to asuccessful conclusion, and the Union would 
now be a thing of the past. 





Mr. Mill has got himself into a scrape with a portion of the Eng- 
lish public by writing a letter favoring the election of Mr. Chadwick 
by a certain Scotch borough, and discountenancing that of Mr. Bou- 
verie. Mr. Chadwick is best known as a social science reformer, and is 
a final authority on sewerage, prison discipline, and such questions ; 
but he is unknown in political life; and Mr. Mill, therefore, gave him, 
at his request, a sort of testimonial or recommendation, as a good per- 
son to take the place of the present member, Mr. Bouverie, whereat 
Mr. Bouverie, as might have been expected, is greatly annoyed, and 
the papers accuse Mr. Mill of over-meddlesomeness, The fact is, that 
the position in politics taken in England of late years by what are 
called the “ philosophers”—such as Mill, Goldwin Smith, Fawcett, and 
Harrison—is such a novelty that people are ready to resent in them a 
species of interference which has, until now, seemed the most natural 
thing in the world on the part of great landholders—an interference 
which journalists make a profession of exercising—namely, that which 
consists in offering advice to voters. Mr. Mill defends himself with 
much ability in a long letter, in which there is a nearer approach to 
humor than we have noticed in any of his writings. 





The only other incident of importance in the English news is Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson’s persistence in his foolish courses. It now appears 
that Laird himself was ashamed to go to the Liverpool dinner, to 
which as member for Birkenhead he had to be invited, and did go 
with great hesitation, but Mr. Johnson relieved the poor man of his 
embarrassment by advancing briskly upon him and shaking him cor- 
dially by the hand, whereupon Mr. Laird cheered up and sat down to 
the banquet. Mr. Johnson has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
not only disgraced his own Government in the eyes of foreigners, but 
has revived on this side of the water the animosity towards England 
which time and the prospect of a peaceful settlement of outstanding 
differences have done much to allay. A kind of silly and ridiculous 
satisfaction with the small pomps of his position seems, in fact, to have 
taken possession of him as completely as if he were only twenty years 
olu. 





The Bohemians, who think themselves just as much entitled to their 
ancient autonomy as the Hungarians, and have, besides, been harrowed 
up into excitement by the Pan-Slavic maneuvres of Russia, have been 
giving the Austrians a world of trouble. They won’t assimilate, and 
will be turbulent, and things have at last reached such a pass that the 
Government has been obliged to proclaim martial law in Prague and 
its vicinity, and to quarter troops in great numbers of the small towns, 
with the threat of quartering them gratis on the inhabitants if the dis- 
turbances continue. Many of the bishops, too, in Austria Proper are 
recalcitrant, and, having set the law at defiance, prosecutions against 
them have been ordered. The revolution in Spain is likely to help to 
bring them to reason, however. 





Prussia is, in the meantime, busily engaged in assimilating her new 
acquisitions, and finds it hard work. The stern Prussian régime, full 
of duties, responsibilities, taxes, but also full of noble anxieties, inter- 
ests, and aspirations, is a terribly hard one at first for the inhabitants 
of some of the small states recently annexed, and which enjoyed under 
their old rulers great physical comfort in combination with much po- 
litical and moral degradation. The Frankforters, on whom an enor- 
mous forced contribution was levied during the war, and who now find 
the national taxes added to the old municipal taxes, which were all 
they used to have to pay in the days of their independence, and 
who hate the Prussians like poison, are still muttering curses not loud 
but deep against their new rulers. In Hanover, many of the old army 


officers and courtiers still play at privy conspiracy and rebellion, and 
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occasionally get into the hands of the police. In the Grand-Duchy of 
Nassau there is a dismal wail over the increase of taxes and the ap- 
proaching abolition of the gambling at Wiesbaden. In fact, there 
does not seem to be thorough satisfaction with the change anywhere 
except in Hesse-Cassel, where the Elector was literally an old ruffian 
who united the morals of “John Allen” with the manners of the 
medieval baron. He used to steal the wives of his subjects and sell 
his signature to his own state papers, and was apparently only pre- 
vented from robbing on the highways by laziness. No such potentate 
has been seen in Europe for over three hundred years. 





The embassy of Nubar Pasha in regard to mixed courts for foreign- 
ers in Egypt has so far been crowned with success that England, Pras- 
sia, and lately Italy, have admitted the urgent necessity of reforming 
the present system, and have agreed to send representatives to a diplo- 
matic conference at Cairo to consider the Viceroy’s proposition. If this 
body should report that the mixed courts offer sufficient guaranties to 
Europeans, they will undoubtedly be established; nor can any reason 
be assigned why France should not give in her adhesion to them, 
though she has declined to assist in discussing them. The Suez Canal 
lends a prospective importance to the question above what it has al- 
ready ; and if France feels secure in her contro! of the transit between 
the two seas, Italy is interested to stand well with Egypt, having a 
mind to compete for the carrying trade between Europe and the East, 
and make Brindisi the rival of Marseilles as a port of departure. The 
Viceroy, on his part, continues his efforts at rapprochement with Euro- 
pean civilization, and is instituting a municipal government for Alex- 
andria, to the great delight of the European colony there. He narrowly 
escaped, however, being cut off in the midst of his work by some would- 
be assassin, who, on the Viceroy’s recent entry inte the city, aimed a 
couple of missiles at him from an upper window. 


The latest news from British India is, in many ways, interesting 
and important, as it shows that the old framework of Hindoo society 
is in a fair way of being broken up through the agency of material 
progress. The Government is at last making a serious attempt to sup- 
ply a body of reliable statistics, throwing light on the mental, moral, 
and physical condition of the population of each province, and, we 
may add, rendering the articles on India in the existing cyclopedias 
well-nigh worthless. Some of the incidents recorded in the reports 
are very hopeful. The Chumars, or workers in leather, are despised 
and oppressed by other castes, and a large body of them have accor- 
dingly quitted their old abode in the northwest, and emigrated to 
some vacant lands down on the plateau of Chutteesgurh, near the 
head-waters of the Mahanadi River, where they have nearly all, 
400,000 in number, abandoned their old calling, taken to agriculture 
—abandoned, too, their old faith, and say they are waiting for a new 
God, and in the meantime have constituted themselves into a mono- 
theistic sect, of which the sole rites are prayer and purity of life and 
charity ; and the “ Thoughtful Tectotaller” will be glad to hear that 
they prohibit smoking or drinking spirituous liquors. An able mis- 
sionary of the Scotch Church is at work amongst them; but, unlike 
the Water-Street “ Revivalists * and some of our street-preachers, he 
does not confine himself to preaching religious doctrines: he is acting 
as a teacher of civilization. Another large body of low-caste people 
in the same region have repudiated Brahmin rule and are clamorous 
for schools, not only paying a heavy school-tax but making voluntary 
contributions for the same purpose. In six years the schools amongst 
them have increased from 4 to 95, and the scholars from 241 to 13,276. 
Mr. Maine, the eminent jurist, so well known for his book on “ Ancient 
Law,” and who fills a high office in India, also reports an interesting 
negotiation he has had with another sect called the Brahmos, composed 
of high-caste Hindoos, who have abandoned brahminism, but will not 
accept Christianity, and, in the meantime, as they belong to ne exist- 
|ing religious sect, find no provision made for their legal marriage: 
Mr. Maine has accordingly draughted a bill, authorizing their marriages 
to be celebrated before a civil registrar, without any religious cere- 
mony. 
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THE ELECTION AND ITS FRAUDS. 


Tue result of the Presidential election has not, on the whole, 
differed materially from what every intelligent observer has anticipated 
for a long time past. General Grant is elected by a majority which 
has never been equalled at any contested election in which the South- 
ern States participated. His majority in the Northern States is greater 
than even that of Lincoln in 1864. The North has thus, in four successive 
Presidential elections, shown something of the same tenacity, persever- 
ance, and determination which have had such a splendid illustration 
in the character of its chosen leader. The line is unfortunately broken 
by the defection of New York; but the Republican gains in other 
States are more than sufficient to counterbalance the loss in this. 
New England once more presents a solid front, Pennsylvania exceeds 
any majority which she has cast since 1860. Ohio returns to the 
standard of 1866. Illinois maintains the wonderful vote of that year. 
Towa far excels any former majority; and the West generally does 
nobly. The large majorities for equal suffrage in lowa and Minnesota 
are also gratifying evidences that the contest has been decided upon 
principle and not upon mere personal issues. 

The general result of the election has been sufficiently commented 
upon in anticipation. But it has had two peculiar features which 
demand attention, for they threaten the whole system of republican 
government. Two States, at least, have been carried for Mr. Seymour 
by organized assassination, and two more by organized fraud. We 
leave out of account Alabama, which has been carried for Mr. Seymour 
(if carried at all) by the force of social proscription, by the threat of 
starvation, and by widespread violence. But no reasonable man can 
fail to see that Georgia and Louisiana would have certainly voted for 
Grant had not the minority organized themselves into armed bands of 
murderers, who, by frequent assassinations at various points, made a 
sufficient number of the majority comprehend that they could only 
vote for Grant at the peril of their lives. The unanimity of the 
vote at New Orleans and Savannah, immediately after the anti- 
negro riots there, would al ie be sufficient demonstration of this 
fact; but it is confirmed by hundreds of other incidents, such 
as the Camilla massacre, the murder of Col. Pope, the numerous 
murders of Northern men and negroes, and the diabolical com- 
placency with which the most respectable organ of Democracy 
in this city records the killing of “another carpet-bagger” from 
time to time. 

There is reason to believe that the accounts of these events which 
reach the Northern papers, horrible as they are, are not merely free 
from exaggeration, but they are far from conveying to our minds an 
adequate impression of the real state of things. It is very easy for Mr. 
Adams, on a visit to the South, to find a pleasant side of society. 
There is no society within the pale of nominal civilization 
which has not its pleasant side. The dens of New York 
where sailors are lodged, robbed, beaten into insensibility, if 
they cannot be made to drink themselves into it, and then sold 
to the first outward-bound ship, are kept by men who have a 
genial element in their nature. The judges who have been accustomed 
daily to receive bribes from such men, and the prosecuting officers who 
generally save the judges from that trouble by taking the fee them- 
selves, bave often been men of attractive dispositions, whom innocent 
philosophers like Mr. Adams could never believe to have been guilty 
of such crimes. The empress who watched from her window while the 
tongue of her rival was pulled out by the roots, her body stripped be- 
fore a vile crowd, and her back torn into stripes by the knout, was a 
charming woman, lavish of affection to her friends, unwilling to pun- 
ish her male enemies with severity, and too tender-hearted to sign a 
death-warrant for any ordinary murderer. Facts are not to be over- 
come by the sight of amiable faces and polished manners. The single 
fact of Wade Hampton’s circular, advising the Democracy of his State 
tomake no further assassinations, outweighs ten thousand such sights 
as those which convinced Mr. Adams that the South was peaceful and 
orderly. 

The monstrous frauds by which New York and New Jersey were 
carried against Grant, and which were intended to carry Pennsylvania 
also, are periectly notorious. Their magnitude is such as to make it 
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difficult to believe in their existence, and almost impossible to over- 
come their effect. Their existence is not, however, seriously disputed. 
Mayor Hoffman denounces those who attempt to punish or prevent 
these frauds, but carefully abstains from denying that they have been 
committed. He could not look any man in the face while he did so. 
No politician pretends to deny them. These frauds may be briefly 
summed up thus: 50,000 persons were naturalized in this city, of 
whom 20,000 to 25,000 never went near the courts, and not more than 
10,000 to 15,000 at the outside were ever sworn, or were entitled to 
their papers. At least 20,000 fictitious names were registered in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn; the number was probably greater 
than this, but could not have been less. Ina single ward votes were 
cast upon more than 2,000 fictitious names. To deter Republican 
challengers, one of the most conspicuous was knocked down in the 
middle of the day, and as nearly murdered as it was in the power of 
his assailants to do. Seven thousand of the vilest roughs in the two 
cities were appointed by the sheriffs to arrest challengers and to force 
in fraudulent votes. The fraudulent naturalization papers were 
scattered over the State of New York, and greatly reduced Grant’s 
majorities in the interior counties. Votes upon fictitious names, 
however, could only be cast in the large cities, where it is im- 
possible to know all the faces at a poll. Without these, the 
State could not have been carried for Seymour, although the 
majority for Hoffman is probably large enough to dispense with 
this aid. 

It will naturally be asked why such acts are not punished by legal 
process. The answer is simple. The district-attorney, who alone can 
prosecute, and the local judges, who alone can try charges of this na- 
ture, either are directly concerned in organizing these frauds or are in- 
debted for their positions to those who are thus concerned. The few 
decent judges who are left on the bench have nothing to do with such 
crimes in the regular course of their duty, and they rightly abstain 
from going out of their regular course to reach such offenders, for if 
they did, the party managers would speedily supply their places with 
the right men, and justice would be utterly unknown in the city. The 
result of the whole situation is that election frauds, committed for the 
benefit of the dominant party, are absolutely unpunished and unpunish- 
able, except where they happen to violate a statute of the United 
States, and thus come under the cognizance of a Federal court. With 
impunity thus guaranteed to them, the amount of fraud committed by 
the Democratic politicians is limited only by their lack of ingenuity 
or the want of time. 


The Tammany Ring have now achieved the principal object for 
which they have carried on the Presidential election. They have the 
governor of the State, and they hope to buy up enough members of 
the Legislature to carry through all their merely financial schemes. 
Next year they believe that they will be able to secure the Legislature, 
so as to break down the laws which now keep the police out of their 
hands; and this being done, New York City will be wholly at the 
mercy of Tammany. Law will be administered by perjurers, property 
will be guarded by thieves, and life will be protected by assassins. 
These may seem extravagant expressions, in the judgment of persons 
who are not familiar with this city; but they are not a whit too strong 
to depict the probable future of New York. We have now judges on 
the bench whom no man would believe under oath. We had, under 
the rule of Fernando Wood, a police notoriously in league with the 
principal burglars of the city. We have a district-attorney who, in a 
case where all the evidence that was published showed a deliberate 
murder, accepted a plea of manslaughter, and a judge who fined the 
murderer siz cents. We see a tremendous scheme of fraudulent voting 
carried on without disguise, and a respected citizen stricken down in 
broad day for daring to interfere with it. We know active politicians 
who have done their best to murder scores of men, and we know that 
they are never punished unless they happen to attack a man of greater 
political influence than themselves. The police are the only protection 
remaining to the honest citizens of New York; and now the loss of the 
Legislature for a single year would throw the police into the hands of 
Tammany Hall. When that is once done, it can never be undone, for 
New York city will ever after give 150,000 majority as easily as it now 
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gives 50,000, and the governor being thus secured, his veto will pre- 
vent any change. 

Much anxiety is naturally expressed for the future prevention of 
such monstrous frauds as those which have just been perpetrated. 
Our hopes in this direction are very moderate. The governor elect 
cannot, of course, sign any bill which would injure those to whom he 
owes his election. The Legislature cannot pass any party measure over 
his veto. There can, therefore, be no change in the law, and its ad- 
ministration in this city will be in the future what it has been in the 
past. Congress, however, has it in its power to put an end to one 
large class of frauds—those which are connected with naturalization. 
It is absolutely necessary that jurisdiction over this subject should be 
confined to the Federal courts. Itisa purely national matter, and ought 
not to be left to any mere State officer. The provision allowing aliens, 
arriving here while under eighteen years of age, to become citizens 
without a previous declaration of intentions, ought also to be repealed. 
All aliens come here in their youth, if we may believe the records of 
the courts at election time. A young man of eighteen can declare his 
intentions just as well as if he were twenty-one. A record should be 
kept at Washington of all naturalizations, and all certificates should be 
countersigned there. The certificate of final naturalization should always 
contain the record of the previous declaration of intentions, and should 
itself take effect at least a year after its date. All this might be done 
without extending the term of residence required for a single day. 
There would then remain only the risk of forgery; and this, when 
every certificate was numbered in its order, and recorded at Washing- 
ton, would be an improbable contingency. Congress must take hold 
of this duty with firmness and courage, or else remove all restrictions 
upon naturalization, and declare every man a citizen upon his arrival 
in the country. Under the present system, all honest foreigners are 
kept out of citizenship for five years, while all the unscrupulous ones 
are admitted forthwith. 








SPANISH AFFAIRS. 

Tue Provisional Government in Spain has turned out, as everybody 
expected, very liberal indeed. Its leaders are naturally men of ad- 
vanced ideas who have lived much abroad, and know by how large an 
interval Spain lags behind other nations in all that constitutes modern 
progress. Consequently, the very first use they have made of their 
power has been to institute great reforms, likely to prove of incalcu- 
lable and immediate benefit, if the mass of the population are ready 
for them; but likely to do some harm now, and good only remotely, if 
the people are not ready for them; and it is the almost complete igno- 
rance of the outer world as to the mental and moral condition of the 
people which has rendered it so difficult to form an opinion of any 
great value about the policy which the Serranos and Prims have been 
pursuing. Travellers in Spain have been few in number, and the con- 
dition of the country is such that these few see nothing but the great 
towns and the picture-galleries. Of the peasantry and artisans and small 
traders less is probably known by the European or American public 
than of the same classes in any other country on this side of the Black 
Sea. The experience of 1848 has satisfied most close observers of Euro- 
pean politics that revolutions based on ideas which have not got firm 
hold of the body of the population postpone, instead of hastening, the 
triumph of liberalism. The days are gone by when nations could be 
dragged along the road of progress, whether political or social, by 
aristocrats, whether “gentlemen” or “advanced thinkers,” and the 
Spanish liberals have not had the opportunity of preparing the popu- 
lar mind for what they were going to do, either by agitation or other 
process of education. ; 

One very good test of the political condition of the Spanish people 
has been applied, however, and the result, we are bound to say, has 
been exceedingly satisfactory—much more so than a month ago we 
should have ventured to hope. As soon as the Queen’s Government 
was overthrown, the administrative authority was seized upon at the 
capital and in all the provinces by bodies for which the only equiva- 
lent known in America is the “Vigilance Committee,” but which in 
Spain they call Juntas. One junta, composed of local notables who 
either planned the reyolution or knew it was coming, and sympathized 





with it, assumed the central authority at Madrid; and “the people” of 
the capital broke open the arsenals and armed in support of its author- 
ity. Now, in France when a movement of this sort occurs in the capi- 
tal the provinces remain perfectly tranquil, and the local authorities, 
the préfets and sous-pr¢fets, transfer their allegiance to the new power, 
and all goes on as before. But in Spain, centralization not having yet 
triumphed, things did not go in this way at all. On the contrary, 
each province and town, and even village, as soon as the royal reins 
were seen to slacken and drop, formed a junta of its own and set to 
work to administer the government within its own limits—so that a 
few weeks ago Spain was ruled by a series of vigilance committees 
exercising high and low justice, each maintaining friendly relations 
with the central vigilance committee at the capital, but still reserving 
to itself the right to say what it would or wouid not do in the existing 
emergency. Now, if there had been any want of common sense 
amongst the masses, if they had been wanting in civil prudence, or 
had been afflicted with any political or social crazes, most assuredly 
they would have seized this opportunity of putting their crude imag- 
inings into practice, and of trying to remodel society on their own 
peculiar basis. But there has not been the slightest indication given 
in any quarter that the Spanish people, taken as a whole, dreamed of 
any other freedom or progress than historic freedom and progress, 
based on the national traditions and the national habits. The local 
juntas made no attempts to bring society suddenly to perfection, 
except in one village near Cadiz, where the committee set about an 
equal division of property both real and personal, and were rapidly 
putting an end for ever to poverty and its attendant inconveniences 
when the appearance of two hundred soldiers from the city at once 
restored the-old social system with all its imperfections. Moreover, as 
soon as a good provisional government was formed at Madrid the cen- 
tral junta laid down its authority, and the lecal juntas all followed its 
example and handed over the administration to the regular officials. 
It must be confessed that a people which passes through such a crisis 
in this way gives proofs such as but few peoples have ever afforded of 
the possession of the political sense. 


Another test of the political condition of the country and of the 
quality of the Spanish mind has been afforded by the discussions on 
the form of government which is to permanently replace the Bourbon 
monarchy. There has been no attempt made by anybody or any sec- 
tion of politicians to forestall the national decision by a coup de main 
or coup de thédtre at Madrid. No attempt has been made either to set 
up a republic or a particular monarch “ by acclamation,” as the custom 
is in Paris. The ‘‘armed people,’ who took the muskets from the 
arsenal and who patrolled the streets and maintained order during the 
first days of excitement, have, now that the Government has been 
organized, given back the weapons to the authorities without express- 
ing any opinion whatever on the great problems of human society, 
The question whether Spain shall be a confederated republic, or a 
“republic, one and indivisible,” or a monarchy, and, if a monarchy, 
whether Victor Emanuel’s son, the Duc d'Aosta; or the King of 
Portugal's father, Dom Ferdinand; or the Duc de Montpensier, shall 
have the crown, are being slowly and calmly debated in the press and 
on the platform, the leaders openly declaring their opinion to be in 
favor of monarchy, but all parties, including the red-hot democrats, 
agreeing to leave the matter to the decision of the Constituent As- 
sembly, which will meet in two months. The tone in which General 
Prim and Marshal Serrano utter their opinions, too, and the arguments 
by which they support them, are in the highest degree calm, moderate, 
and statesmanlike. 


Of the reforms on which the Provisional Government has ventured 
without formally consulting the country the most important are the 
release of education from the hands of the priests, and the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and the destruction of the convents. Until 1812, the 
work of education was wholly monopolized by the Church; it was 
then thrown open to laymen, and continued to be so till June of this 
year, when Isabella, as part of her reactionary policy, issued a decree 
again committing it to the clergy exclusively. The Provisional Goy- 
ernment has now declared it absolutely free to everybody who pleases 
to open a school. All monasteries founded since 1887 are abolished ; 
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all founded before that date are to be reduced by one-half, and are for- 
bidden to receive novices, These seem harsh measures, and in their 
practical operation will doubtless cause a good deal of individual suf- 
fering, but in dealing with an evil of such magnitude as Spanish 
ecclesiasticism no reform is possible without the infliction of great 
individual suffering. The Jesuits have been driven out of the king- 
dom altogether and their property confiscated, they having been, as 
they always are when they can get near the central authority, active 
politicians. They are taking refuge in other European ccuntries, but 
the largest flight of them seems to have descended on unhappy Bel- 
gium, out of which they and their confréres seem in a fair way to 
eat the vitals. At Antwerp, one of the local papers says that the area 
which the religious corporations are covering with buildings is equal 
in extent to that covered by new dwelling-houses since the levelling of 
the old fortifications; and another adds that the sum expended in 
erecting churches and convents during the last ten years equals that 
expended during the same period on private dwellings. In fact, one of 
the most curious phenomena of the political and religious crisis 
through which the civilized world is passing, is the wrathful expulsion 
or spoliation or overthrow to which the priests have been subjected in 
every country in which they have long held sway, and the necessity 
under which they find themselves of taking refuge and making their 
headquarters in those countries in which all influence on political affairs 
has been for a long while carefully denied them. Perhaps the most sin- 
gular phenomenon, too, of the Spanish revolution is the consideration 
which the Queen—a notoriously immoral woman, whose last favorite, 
Sefior Marfori, an ex-actor, has accompanied her into banishment— 
. managed to secure from the Pope, who not very long ago presented 
her with the “ Golden Rose,” the great ecclesiastical certificate of piety 
and fidelity. But His Holiness probably felt, like some of our Ameri- 
can moralists and sages, that as long as she was “sound on the main 
question ” her vice and tyranny were matters of small moment. 

Slavery in the Spanish colonies seems undoubtedly to be doomed ; 
the question now under debate seems to be that of gradual or immedi- 
ate emancipation, and the usual sophistries are being employed by the 
planting interest, in the teeth of the West Indian experience, to secure 
the indefinite postponement of the absolute extinction of this- great 
‘ peculiarity.” But it is safe to say that after what has happened here, 
and considering what the public opinion of the world is on this sub- 
ject, it will not be possible to touch the prison-house at all without 
pulling it down altogether. Of the establishment of religious liberty 
we do not speak as a reform, for that is but the natural consequence of the 
great reform involved in the overthrow of the priests. Taken for all 
in all, the Spanish revolution, as far as it has yet gone, hus been one of 
the most hopeful victories liberalism has won, and if it continues as it 
has begun will furnish a new and splendid guarantee that “ government 
of the people by the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 











“WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE NEGRO?” 

During the first few months after the war this question was very 
frequently put by a great many people, who asked it simply because 
they did not think it could be answered; in other words, used it 
rather as a good conundrum than asa means of getting information. 
Their opinion clearly was that the negro was an insoluble problem, 
and they hoped and believed that he would bring to shame and confu- 
sion everybody who had ever done anything to help him. Frederick 
Douglass, who shines amongst his school of politicians by the 
possession of a shrewd common sense and a keen and incisive tongue, 
answered the question at a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Association, 
and with a good deal of force, by requesting everybody to “let the 
negro alone” as the very highest benefit his white neighbors could 
confer on him. Now, though this answer really contains in it the key 


of the whole negro difficulty, of course it has to be interpreted in a 
large and liberal way, and with a due regard to surrounding circum- 
stances. It would not have been right to “let the negro alone” immedi- 
ately after the war. To make emancipation a blessing and not a curse to 
him special means had to be provided for his protection and edu- 
cation, until he had become familiarized with the machinery of free 
society, and had learned to play his part in working it; until the rul- 
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ing race had given some satisfactory indication of respect for his 
rights, or he had been provided with the legal means of asserting 
them, and the knowledge necessary to use the means effectively. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was one most powerful and beneficent 
agent in making the transition from slavery to freedom easy, and it 
has been maintained up to the point where there was danger of its 
preventing the growth of self-reliance and prudence among those for 
whose benefit it was established, and danger of its becoming a prey to 
jobbers and professional politicians. Its labors were admirably supple- 
mented by the American Freedman’s Union Commission, which was es- 
tablished four years ago, by the voluntary efforts of private individuals, 
to do for Northern charity toward the freedmen what the Sanitary 
Commission had done for Northern charity toward the soldiers—that 
is, organize it, conduct it through proper channels to the quarters in 
which it was most needed, prevent waste from want of concert and 
concentrated responsibility, and prevent its being cursed by the 
spirit of sectarianism or localism. It has succeeded in doing all that it 
set itself to do in a remarkable degree, its main efforts being directed, 
since the first year or two pending the assumption of the work by the 
State governments, to the supply of the freedmen’s greatest want, edu- 
cation. It has established and kept going thousands of schools all 
over the South, and has, during the past year, devoted a large portion 
of its funds to sowing the seeds of schools—if we may use the expres- 
sion—by training white and colored teachers; and it is a remarkable 
fact that Union majorities at the South are in the ratio of freedmen’s 
schools—that is, the more schools you have, the more votes you get for 
peace and quietness, for the maintenance of the United States Goy- 
ernment, and for the payment of the United States debt, and the 
equality of men before the law. In short, the story of the influence 
of education on politics at the North is the story of the influence of 
education on politics at the South. 


The Commission now propose, after providing funds for the main- 
tenance of their schools one year longer, to dissolve and leave the 
work they have begun to be carried on by the Southern people 
themselves, and they do this because they have been made sensible by 
many signs that they are just nearing the point where persistence in 
treating the freedmen as an object of commiscration or as the pupil 
or ward of the community would not only bring into ridicule all that 
has been done for him, and all the arguments on which the claims made 
for his political equality have been based, but would seriously inter- 
fere with the growth of his own character. In stopping their work 
now, they stop it while it still retains the public sympathy and respect, 
and thus render a valuable service to the general cause of charity; for 
if charity have any formidable enemies, it is they who keep philan- 
thropic “movements” going after the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity has ceased to see the necessity of them, and after they cease to 
have any visible basis but rhetoric, sophistry, and exaggeration. 

The action of the Freedman’s Commission may, and we hope will, 
furnish a useful lesson to legislators and political agitators in the stage 
of reconstruction on which we are now entering. Ifthe negro is what 
so many of us have been asserting that he is, a man who has only been 
kept by a gross abuse of the power of the majority from taking his 
full share in the work of progress, both moral and material, he must be 
left to win hig way to his proper place by the use of ordinary means. 
The value of difficulties in strengthening and elevating white charac- 
ter is now an old and trite subject of remark. The most energetic and 
successful white communities are those for whom Providence has ap- 
parently done least, as far as outward circumstances are concerned ; 
and the same proposition is true in a vast majority of cases with 
regard to individuals. Wherever the industrial field is fairly free, the 
“self-made man” is getting the better of the man whose father supplies 
his capital; and though education is an equipment which always gives 
its owner an immense advantage, the educated man who has nothing 
but his own brains to look to for aid in the struggle of life almost 
always beats the educated man who enters the arena with his mate- 
rial future provided for by others. The thing which has probably 
most contributed to make New Englanders “the bosses” in nearly 
every undertaking in the country, and has placed South Carolina con- 





quered at the feet of Massachusetts, is the fact that New England 
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hills are bleak and bare and the New England soil stony and unpro- 
ductive. Of course, everything must be done that can be done to make 
the difficulties with which the negro has to contend no greater than 
those with which poor white men have to contend. He ought to have 
security, and he ought to have education, in so far as it is in the power 
of the Government to supply them ; but the great burden which weights 
the negroes in the race is one which neither Government nor philan- 
thropists can remove, and that is the want of all the ordinary claims to 
social respectability. These claims, in the case of a race, are based 
on a history rich either in great deeds or great men, and in the case 
of individuals either on wealth or professional or commercial success, 
or learning or genius. No white race, or white man, who wants these 
things is thought much of. The negro race must, in short, win a good 
social position in the way other races have won it; and when it has its 
roll of poets, orators, scholars, soldiers, and statesmen to show, 
people will greatly respect it; but not till then, no matter how many 
novels are composed in its honor or how many sermons are preached 
against “the sin of caste.” 

So, also, as regards individual negroes, it may be confidently 
asserted that as soon as a tolerable number of them have conquered 
the difficulties which prevent so many of us from being great lawyers 
and orators and poets and statesmen, they will soon come to be val- 
ued, like other men, for what they are, no matter what may be the 
color of their skins or the size of their facial angle. Prejudices, of 
course, are hard to conquer, and happy is he who when he enters on 
life finds none in his path; but there is only one way of conquering 
them for black or white, and that is—performance. People won't 
dare to sneer at a black skin whea they have become familiar with the 
spectacle of a black skin covering sages and heroes and jurists and 
mnillionaires. Therefore, those who wish the negro well should preach 
to him incessantly the lesson of self-reliance and _ self-deliverance ; 
should spend all they can for books and maps and teachers for him, 
and as little as possible on gaseous lectures about his political rights ; 
should, whenever they feel an irrepressible desire to stump for the 
negro, or vote for Ben Butler or his like for the sake of the negro, ex- 
pend their zeal in packing up their valises and going to the South, and 
there doing, as hundreds of admirable Northern men and women are 
doing at this moment, a little honest—unnoticed here, but we may be 
sure not unnoticed everywhere—work for the negro, by opening schools 
for his instruction in letters, in industry, in morals, and in politics, 
and affording him an <r" of unostentatious devotion to duty. 








THE DAN A-BUTLER CONTEST. 


Tux history of the contest in the Fifth Massachusetts District is a 
profitable subject of study in various ways. It furnishes an excellent 
illustration of the vile uses which may be made of party machin- 
ery and also an excellent indication of what the Republican party is 
coming to, if acertain section of its politicians are to have their way. 
As we enjoy the blessed privilege of being as indiscreet as we please— 
a luxury of the delights of which no journalist who has not tried it 
can form any idea—we shall begin at the beginning by saying that with 
this section General Grant was not, and is not, a favorite. They op- 


posed his nomination as long as they possibly could, and supported | 





the enthusiasts were likely to supply, the party would go to the wall at 
the election. The enthusiasts, therefore, with unusual good sense, 
temporarily subsided and accepted Grant. During the canvass they 
produced in his praise a fair amount of the ordinary campaign caat, 
but it was hollow, unctuous, and mechanical, and never completely 
disguised the fact that they looked on him with dislike and suspicion. 

Their second ground for disliking him was his character, meaning 
his temperament and mental constitution. He is a kind of man whom 
they not only do not take to, but hold in abomination, Silent, reserved, 
scrupulous, thorough, exact men, respecters of law and experience 
and distrustful of gab, they look on as limbs of Satan. A man who 
keeps quiet and attends to his business they always entertain the 
darkest suspicions of, and imagine he must be “ up to something ;* and 
for character, apart from rhetoric, they have not the smallest respect. 
Allthe men whom they admire and consider really “ great ” rarely leave 
the stump except to snatch a hasty meal, which, however, must not be 
too savory or well served, because that would give it the air of a 
“dinner,” and to “dinners” they seem to trace most of the evils 
which afflict mankind. 


They are accordingly still very doubtful of Grant. Their 
gramme—and they do not now conceal it—for the next session is one 
of a peculiarly Radical character, and consists in treating the South 
once more as a tabula rasa for a totally new experiment in social and 
political reorganization, in which all that has been done and which we 
have all been supporting for the last two years shall be set aside as 
null and yoid. To carry out this scheme they are ready, if 
sary, to throw the public credit overboard, and to 
judiciary or so arrange matters that judicial decisions, of 
their organs gravely proposed with regard to the Senate during 
the impeachment trial, shall, on all important political questions, be 
previously arranged at prayer-meetings, mass-meetings, and other 
assemblies of right-minded citizens, and sent by mail to the court 
with instructions to deliver them on pain of “infamy.” For this 
policy it is hardly necessary to say there is no chance of any sup- 
port from Grant, and it is now hardly a secret that warfare against 
him in Congress is being already organized, and General Butler, 
as an old and bitter enemy and a thoroughly unscrupulous parti- 
san, has been selected to lead the attack, and the 
tence of enthusiasm for Grant is already thrown off. 
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campaign pre- 


General Butler had carefully prepared “ 
himself long before the convention met in the Fifth District, and, of 
course, he got it “unanimously” the moment the convention met, 
The important point for Mr. Dana and his fricnds to make then was, 
that, in spite of his regular nomination, he was not an orthodox Repub- 
lican, and that therefore he was not entitled to the aid of the mera? 
force of a nomination. This was undoubtedly proved by the resolu- 
tion of the Chicago and Worcester Conventions, a1 
Butler's career in Congress. The Republican press throughout the 
country, too, were unanimous in saying so, and two such sterling Radi 
cals as George William Curtis and General Hawiey proclaimed it 
loudly. 


a regular nomination ™ for 
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To this Butler replied by saying that he was recognized as * sound” 
by all his Massachusetts colleagues and by the State Central Commit- 


their opposition, as their amiable custom is, by spreading damaging | tee, and it is too truc—shamefully and disgracefully true—ihat not 


stories about his personal character, either inventing them or passing | 


them on without enquiry, as best suited their convenience. The dislike | Republican principles from him. 


of him had two grounds, one rational and the other irrational. The) 
first was his extreme reticence about his political opinions. He deter- | 
mined not to be examined against his will, to ascertain his fitness for | 
an office which he did not seek ; and besides this, he has strong views 
as to the impropriety of political partisanship on the part of military | 
men, and therefore, whenever the emissaries of the enthusiasts came to | 
talk politics with him, he “talked horse.” This was, of course, unsatis- 
factory ; but the difficulty was finally removed by Grant's quarrel with 


Mr. Johnson, which was looked on as furnishing the required evidence considered Butler a dangerous man. 


of his soundness. Moreover, Chief-Justice Chase, after whom they | 


one member from Massachusetts had ever raised his voice to protect 
That work has had to be done by 
| Mr. Garfield and other representatives from other States. Two mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts delegation—Messrs. Boutwell and Banks— 
stumped the district under the auspices of the Butler club; and Mr. 

Sumner, when challenged by Butler to say whether he thought him 
| (Butler) a good representative fora Massachusetts district, had not the 
(courage to say no. Moreover, the State Committee gave its funds -for 
the district to the Butler Committce, although they could not deny 
that the Republican press, and all the leading Republicans outside, 


This local recognition of Butler, and the invitation to speak in 


had had hankerings, about this time began to show symptoms of un- | Faneuil Hall, are due to two causes : First, Butler has made a consider- 
soundness, and it was becoming tolerably clear to all thinking men | able number of the busybodies who work the party machinery thor- 
that without Grant for a candidate, and a more sensible platform than | oughly afraid of him. They dread his tongue, and dread his unscru- 
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pulousness oad vindictiveness. Secondly, because the State Commit- ty his sia inexperience, and ignorance. The great end of training for men 
tee is controlled by the enthusiasts, who are in favor of the appli- | and women is to make them acquainted with the degree of their own ability 
ation of root-and-branch Radicalism to everything under heaven—that | and the extent of their own attainments, and this is just the thing which 
; to say, do not believe anything to be of any value in the government | | Miss Dickinson has been prevented, by the exigencies of her position, the 
of men but the noble emotions. God’s great gift of reason and the in- | 8TVity of the political crisis, and the want of judgment on the part of her 
| friends, from receiving. 
We happened to be present at that first appearance of hers in Hartford 
of which “I. B. H.” speaks, and can testify that on that occasion a very 
ing to produce a great political elixir that will banish all misery and | | large portion of her discourse was devoted to topics which she evidently 
| understood only very imperfectly, if at all; that it was very incoherent ; : 
wickedness from the United States. In this great attempt of course 
ape 2 1 they 1 h ona t that the most effective part of it was a very youthful description of the as- 
they can count = a leader in Butler, and they have chosen him for} .. 11 on Fort Donelson and personal hits directed against leading Democrats, 
their leader. From Mr. Dana they could hope for no sympathy or | which were certainly “telling,” but which we, for our part, would rather 
assistance, as he retains some old-fashioned views as to the value of the | not have heard from a very young lady or gentleman at a political meeting. 
human mind, and the intentions of the Almighty in creating it—views | The conclusion with which we came away was, that she was a person of 
which have done great things both for this nation and for the human | very remarkable powers—that she was a person of very remarkable char- 
race, and will, we confidently believe, do great things again. This | acter we learned from other sources—and we sincerely hoped that after she 
will account for the bitterness of the personal attacks on him. had done a reasonable amount of work for the Repablican party fortune 
No account of the causes of Butler’s success would be complete, | would so favor her, and friends would so counsel her, that she would devote 
however, which did not state that he has been scattering his repudia- | two or three years to hard and conscientious study. It appears that this 
tion doctrines broadcast in the district ever since 1867, and they have | ¥5 not possible, however. She has not only had no regular education, but 
probably taken as deep root there now as in any Democratic district, | @rdly a word of judicious criticism from any quarter. We felt all along 
and his personal presence on the scene, and his way of talking and ne i coy eae character could help being injured by such a career, 
looking at things, have of course lowered the tone of the young men of | , se an ee ieee ed saying The party needed her help, and she — 
3 P : .- | it without stint and with enthusiasm ; and much as we regretted sceing 
the better sort, and stimulated those of the worse sort into new life ; p 
“a : : * such a woman sacrificed in such a way, we kept perfectly silent, because 
and activity. Still, Mr. Dana’s canvass, we are assured, carried the . 
‘ a we were unable to say that she was not doing some good, and could not tell 
number of his (Mr. Dana’s) supporters from 500 up to 4,000. The small | } ow far her conduct was controlled by circumstances. 
number of votes he actually received was due to panic caused at the Secondly, we have neither overlooked nor ignored the fact that “great 
close by the growth of despair as to the final result. There were, too, | good may be accomplished in the world by very imperfect and faulty 
indiscretions and mistakes in the canvass on which it is needless now | mediums.” We do not blame Miss Dickinson for writing a novel. We be- 
to dwell. Mr. Dana has the consolation of knowing that he had from | lieve had she been more happily situated during the last seven years, she 
the first the hearty sympathy, and has now the gratitude, of the great | would either not have written this one before us or would have done it better. 
body of all the best men of the party all over the country—of all | But, after what has passed, there is nothing wonderful in the fact that she 
men of every party who believe that the character of its legislators is | should write an exceedingly poor novel. The present controversy, how- 
the most valuable of a nation’s possessions, that no cause is good | ever, has been caused not by the novel so much as by the conduct of her 
injudicious critics in coming forward and praising it in terms onfy appli- 
cable to the most finished works of genius. In writing a novel she has 
entered on a new field of activity, in which she is a complete novice, and 
has produced as a first attempt a work of art both “faulty and imperfect ;” 


estimable treasure of human experience they treat as of no account; 
an‘l they want to apply the great Radical solvent to the finances, the 
judiciary, appointments, and everything else in the Government, hop- 


which is based on rascality, and that the general adoption of the prin- 
ciples and practices which have secured Butler’s election would ruin, 
and deservedly ruin, any government that ever existed or ever will 


exist. In the cause of morality it is always better to have “ fought and > dig x ‘ 

lost, than never to have fought at all,” and Mr. Dana may feel sure pa RIE, we ane ammaned. % bg © maguifcent ences. If “What 
? “ee 4 nswer?” be “a great and noble” book, what remains for us to say of 

that he is, after all, on the winning side. The future is not for the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for instance, which is a work of art of the highest 

Butlerites, as their master well knows. Their capacity even for mis- order, uniting excellence in motive with excellence in execution? Of 

chief is nearly gone, and it will sapaay disappear after they next pro-| .ourse, the effect of such criticism is to lead the unlearned and unstable to 





duce their great “ pill of health ” in Suge. suppose that there are no degrees of excellence in “ mediums,” and that 
- ——————— SS omeOEwTvu_aaua=aousaa._ | any piece of ill-conceived and ill-executed work, if it be only prompted by 
‘UNKIND PRAISE. good intentions, and the “cause” be a noble one, is entitled to the highest 


WéeE publish elsewhere a letter from a friend of Miss Dickinson’s taking | praise. This we must say, we consider a sad lesson for masters in the art 
us to task for our recent criticism of this lady’s speeches and novel. To | to read to young beginners, Of course it is right to “welcome young 
which we reply, first, that we have never said or insinuated that Miss | allies” cordially, but they must be welcomed in the language of sober- 
Dickinson’s carcer as a woman, daughter, and sister was not worthy of the | ness and truth, and not in the language of exaggeration and flattery. The 
highest cdmiration. Any comments on it from us, either in praise or | cause of truth is the first of causes, and simplicity and accuracy both in 
blame, would, in fact, have been an impertinence, and consequently we | speech and demeanor are amongst the first of virtues. 
have never made any. Moreover, we did not intend our remarks to be un- Of the real effect of all this on Miss Dickinson, and of her own opinion 
derstood as expressing an objection to Miss Dickinson’s or any other young | of her work, we know nothing except what wo learn from “I. B. H.’s” 
person’s speaking in public till she “ had mastered all things.” In getting letter. Possibiy she has a character which has remained proof against the 
at “ the drift of our criticism” it must be taken for granted that we are not | temptations by which she has been surrounded, and has acquired or retains 
wanting in common sense. Everybody’s earlier exertions in every calling | an abiding consciousness of her own defects. But the appearance of the 
must, of course, be imperfect; in fact, everybody’s life, till nearly forty, i is} novel, we confess, has led us to fear the worst as to the effect on her of 
an experiment. Most men certainly reach that age before they do their | the unmeasured praise of her admirers. The book is not simply a work of 
work well, or are even sure of the nature and extent of their own powers. | art intended to delight the eye or refine the taste. It is put forward as an 
But any young person whose earlier efforts in any calling are for any rea- ‘instrument of persuasion, and treats, as we pointed out in our last article, 
son exempted from the constant criticism either of judicious friends or not ; one of the darkest problems in ethnology, physiology, and morals as if it 
wholly unscrupulous enemies, is in danger of running utterly to seed long | were as good as settled, and as if all that is now needed were to write a 
before middle life, of becoming shallow, careless, conceited, and bumptious. burning tale so as to open the eyes of the multitude to their wickedness in 
if we had a son or brother who was taking the stump at the age of nine-| refusing to accept the solution offered by the writer. One of the most 
tecn with considerable oratorical gifts, and found that circumstances had tremendous and palpable facts in history is the influence of race on moral 

surrounded him with people who, every time he came down off the platform, | and social and religious ideas. One of the most difficult questions in the 

1 him he was the equal of Demosthenes or Burke or Patrick Henry or | whole field of ethics is the nature of the motives by which a man or woman 

v cbster, and that he was likely to be led on into devoting his whole time ' should be mainly guided in selecting the person with whom he or she is to 
to spoating, we should labor most earnestly to secure his withdrawal from | share the responsibility of producing and educating children. The con- 
the political arena, and to prevent his speaking too often, or even speaking | siderations which bear on it are almost innumerable. But here in Miss 
at ail, without having his attention called to the faults inseparable from | Dickinson’s book it is taken in one of its most difficult sides and disposed 
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of in a very slight and very sentimental fiction, and her friends pleasantly Sa long wonder at the tenacity with which he maintains himself even in 


call the work “an emphatic protest against the spirit of caste,” and a 
“ great and noble work,” a “ beautiful and effective testimony,” a “bright | 
book glowing with light and heat,” a “ vehement appeal,” “a story which ' 
is history and prophecy,” “a faulty, noble, captivating, and brave petite 
[sic] novel,” “a powerful book, full of fire and passion.” Some of the critics ) 
acknowledge “it has faults,” as indeed “Paradise Lost” and “Hamlet” | 
and “Don Quixote” have, but all shout most vehemently that they 
are not worth notice—like the spots on the sun, we suppose. Now, we | 
concluded from the appearance of the book, from its quality, and from its’ 
subject-matter, and from the frantic—we use this word advisedly—applause | 
which was showered on it, that its author was being rapidly led astray, and | 
that it was time for the friends of soberness, of simplicity and truthfulness, of | 
thoroughness and real earnestness, to raise their voices and say their say. 
We are no defenders of caste ; but we have our own notions as to how the 
spirit of caste, so far as the negroes are affected by it, is to be overcome, 
and we shall take an early opportunity of setting them forth. They may 
not be very valuable, but they have the merit of rating various other 
agencies in the government of the world far above stump-speaking or 
article-writing. ' 

We are sensible, in saying all this, that we are saying things that will 
prove very disagreeable to a great many good people ; and nobody is more 
familiar with the discomfort of doing this than we are. But we must go one 
step further, and add one other reflection, which Miss Dickinson’s career, 
or rather the probable effect of her example on her weaker juniors of both 
sexes, has suggested. One does not need to have much experience of 
‘movements ”—that is, of the talk in the press and on the platform by 
which great political and social changes are brought about or accompanied— 
to see that they depend for all their value, for the completeness and perma- 
nence of their results, upon the individual character of the men and women 
of the country; in short, not upon the earnestness displayed at public 
meetings, but upon the earnestness displayed in everyday life. No matter 
what triumphs you achieve in legislation, you accomplish nothing of any 
use to society unless the men who execute the laws are honest, and the 
public opinion which is to see to their enforcement is healthy—unless the 
general sense of duty and the genera! spirit of self-sacrifice are deep and 
powerful—unless, in short, truthfulness, simplicity, and modesty are lead- 
ing features in the national character. Now, since the cause of the negro 
became triumphant—since it became the cause of the majority, it has not, 
in our opinion, done much to promote these virtues. It has drawn to it a 
prodigious number of orators and poets and “fine young Radicals,” whose 
performances not only make the judicious grieve, but are a real hindrance 
to right feeling and right thinking. The progress it is just now helping 
seems to us to be a progress in which brass-bands, foot-lights, flabby 
newspaper articles, “stirring poems,” Ben Butlers, unscrupulous and 
foul-mouthed pseudo-philanthropists, play an unnaturally large part. We 
hail Grant’s election with double joy because his career is a standing 
protest against these things, and a standing vindication of the simple and 
manly virtues, of secret alms-giving, of closet prayer, of silent tears, of 
obscure heroism, of hidden faith, of untrumpeted patience and fidelity. 








MR. EMERSON’S NEW OOURSE OF LECTURES. 
Boston, November 4, 1868. 

THE readers of the Nation, who are interested in all good things, will 
perhaps like to hear a word of Mr. Emerson’s new course of lectures now 
going on in Boston. The announcement that such a pleasure is coming, 
to people as old as I am, is someting like those forebodings of spring that 
prepare us every year for a familiar novelty, none the less novel, when it 
arrives, because it is familiar. We know perfectly well what we are to expect 
from Mr. Emerson, and yet what he says always penetrates and stirs us, as 
is apt to be the case with genius, in a very unlooked-for fashion. Perhaps 
genius is one of the few things which we gladly allow to repeat itself—one 
of the few that accumulate rather than weaken the force of their impres- 
sion by iteration? Perhaps some of us hear more than the mere words, 
are moved by something deeper than the thoughts? If it be so, we are 
quite right, for it is thirty years and more of “ plain living and high think- 
ing” that speak to us in this altogether unique lay-preacher. We have 
shared in the beneficence of this varied culture, this fearless impartiality 
in criticism and speculation, this masculine sincerity, this sweetness of na- 
ture which rather stimulates than cloys, fora generation long. At sixty- 
five (or two years beyond his grand climacteric, as he would prefer to call 
it) he has that privilege of soul which abolishes the calendar, and presents 
him to us always the unwasted contemporary of his own prime. I do not 





know if he seem old to his younger hearers, but we who have known him 


a ~~ 


the outposts of youth. I suppose it is not the Emerson of 1868 to whom 
we listen. For us the whole life of the man is distilled in the clear drop 
of every sentence, and behind each word we divine the force of a noble 
character, the weight of a large capital of thinking and being. We do not 
go to hear what Emerson says so much as to hear Emerson. Not that we 
perceive any falling-off in anything that ever was essential to the charm of 
Mr. Emerson’s peculiar style of thought or phrase. The first lecture, to be 
sure, was more disjointed even than common. It was as if, after vainly try- 
ing to get his paragraphs into sequence and order, he had at last tried the 
desperate expedient of shuffling them. It was chaos come again, but it was 
a chaos full of shooting-stars, a jumble of creative forces. The second lec- 
ture, on “ Criticism and Poetry,” was quite up to the level of old times, fuil 
of that power of strangely-subtle association whose indirect approaches 
startle the mind into almost painful attention, of those flashes of mutual 
understanding between speaker and hearer that are gone ere one can say it 
lightens. The vice of Emerson's criticism seems to be, that while no man 
is so sensitive to what is poctical, few men are less sensible than he of 
what makes a poem. Of the third lecture (and I have heard but three) | 
shall say something by-and-by. 

To be young is surely the best, if the most precarious, gift of life ; yet 
there are some of us who would hardly consent to be young again, if it 
were at the cost of our recollection of Mr. Emerson’s first lectures during 
the consulate of Tyler. We used to walk in from the country to the Ma- 
sonic Temple (I think it was), through the crisp winter night, and listen to 
that thrilling voice of his, so charged with subtle meaning and subtle music, 
as shipwrecked men on a raft to the hail of a ship that came with unhoped 
for food and rescue. Cynics might say what they liked. Did our own imagi 
nations transfigure dry remainder-biscuit into ambrosia? At any rate, he 
brought us life, which, on the whole, is no bad thing. Was it all transcen- 
dentalism? magic-lantern pictures, on mist? As you will. Those, then, 
were just what we wanted. But it was not so. The delight and the bene- 
fit were that he put us in communica‘ion with a larger style of thought, 
sharpened our wits with a more pungent phrase, gave us ravishing 
glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our New England ; made us 
conscious of the supreme and everlasting originality of whatever bit of 
soul might be in any of us; freed us, in short, from the stocks of prose in 
which we had sate so long that we had grown well-nigh contented in our 
cramps. And who that saw the audieace will ever forget it, where every 
one still capable of fire, or longing to renew in them the half-forgotten 
sense of it, was gathered? Those faces, young and old, a-gleam with pale 
intellectual light, eager with pleased attention, flash upon me once more 
from the deep recesses of the years with an exquisite pathos. I hear again 
that rustle of sensation, as they turned to exchange glances over some 
pithier thought, some keener flash of that humor which always played 
about the horizon of his mind like heat-lightning, and it seems now like 
the sad stir of the autumn leaves that are whirling around me, To some 
of us that long-past experience remains as the most marvellous and fruit- 
ful we have ever had. Emerson awakened us, saved us from the body 
of this death. It is the sound of the trumpet that the young soul longs 
for, careless what breath may fill it. Sidney heard it in the ballad of “ Chevy 
Chase,” and we in Emerson. Nor did it blow retreat, but called to us with 
assurance of victory. Did they say he was disconnected? So were the 
stars, that seemed larger to our eyes, still keen with that excitement, as we 
walked homeward with prouder stride over the creaking snow. And were 
they not knit together by a higher logic than our mere sense could master ? 
Were we enthusiasts? I hope and believe we were, and am thankful to 
the man who made us worth something for once in our lives. If asked 
what was left? what we carried home? we should not have been careful for 
an answer. It would have been enough if we had said that something 
beautiful had passed that way. Or we might ha: asked in return what 
one brought away from a symphony of Beethoven? Enough that he had 
set that ferment of wholesome discontent at work in us. There is one, at 
least, of those old hearers, so many of whom are now in the fruition of that 
intellectual beauty of which Emerson gave them both the desire and the 
foretaste, who will always love to repeat— 


** Che in la mente m’é fitta, ed or m’accuora 
La cara e buona immagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’insegnavati come l'uom s’eterna,” 


mK 
rer 
I am unconsciously thinking as I write of the third lecture of the pres- 
ent course, in which Mr. Emerson gave some delightful reminiscences of 
the intellectual influences in whose movement he had shared. It was 
like hearing Gocthe read some passages of the “ Wahrheit aus seinem 
Leben.” Not that there was not a little Dichtwng, too, here and there, 
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as the lecturer built up so lofty a pedestal under certain figures as to lift 
them into a prominence of obscurity, and seem to masthead them there. 
Everybody was asking his neighbor who this or that recondite great man 
was, in the faint hope that somebody might once have heard of him. There 
are those who call Mr. Emerson cold. Let them revise their judgment in pres 
ence of this loyalty of his that can keep warm for half a century, that never 
forgets a friendship, or fails to pay even a fancied obligation to the utter- 
most farthing. This substantiation of shadows was but incidental, and 
»leasantly characteristic of the man to those who know and love him. The 
greater part of the lecture was devoted to reminiscences of things substan- 
tial in themselves. He spoke of Everett, fresh from Greece and Germany ; 
of Channing ; of the translations of Margaret Fuller, Ripley, and Dwight ; 
of the Dial and Brook Farm. To what he said of the latter an undertone 
of good-humored irony gave special zest. But what every one of his hear- 
ers felt was that the protagonist in the drama was left out. The lecturer 
was no Aineas to babble the quorum magna pars fui, and, as one of his 
listeners, I cannot help wishing to say how each of them was commenting 
the story as it went along, and filling up the necessary gaps in it from his 
own private store of memories. His younger hearers could not know how 
much they owed to the benign impersonality, the quiet scorn of everything 
ignoble, the never-sated hunger of self-culture, that were personified in the 
men before them. But the older knew how much the country’s intellectual 
emancipation was due to the stimulus of his teaching and example, how 
constantly he had kept burning the beacon of an ideal life above our lower 
region of turmoil. To him more than to all other causes together did the 
young martyrs of our civil war owe the sustaining strength of thoughtful 
heroism that is so touching in every record of their lives. Those who are 
grateful to Mr. Emerson, as many of us are, for what they feel to be most 
valuable in their culture, or perhaps I should say their impulse, are grateful 
not so much for any direct teachings of his as for that inspiring lift which 
only genius can give, and without which all doctrine is chaff. 

This was something like the caret which some of us older boys wished 
to fill up on the margin of the master’s lecture. Few men have been so 
much to so many, and through so large a range of aptitudes and tempera- 
ments, and this simply because all of us value manhood beyond any or all 
other qualities of character. We may suspect in him, here and there, a 
certain thinness and vagueness of quality, but let the waters go over him 
as they list, this masculine fibre of his will keep its lively color and its 
toughness of texture. I can never help applying to him what Ben Jonson 
said of Bacon: “There happened in my time one noble speaker, who was 
full of gravity in his speaking. His language was nobly censorious. No 
man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what heuttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough, or look aside 
from him, without loss. He commanded where he spoke.” Those who heard 
him while their natures were yet plastic, and their mental nerves trembled 
under the slightest breath of divine air, will never cease to feel and say— 

* Was never eye did see that face, 
Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
mind his 


Was never mind did 
That ever thought the travail long; 


But eyes, and ears, and every tho: 
Were with his sweet perfeetions eanght.” 


J. R. L. 


THE HUMORS OF THE OANVASS IN THE BUTLER DISTRIOT. 
Boston, November 5, 1868. 

tt may interest your readers to hear an impartial account of the pro- 
ceedings at Salem, on the day before the election of General Butler. The 
great difficulty for all who have been caring about the recent struggle in 
the Fifth District has been that the newspapers on both sides have had the 
usual partisan descriptions of speeches, of persons, and meetings ; and it has 
proved impossible to get from any press in this city trustworthy news. The 
meeting which in the Traveller figured asa “ paltry Dana affair,” turned out, 
in the Transcript, to have been an “enthusiastic Republican rally,” and the 
speech which, in the latter paper, was listened to with “marked attention,” 
was received, in the other, with “ shouts of derision.” It was quite confi- 
dently stated last week that a few days more would give Dana the election ; 
but how reckless this assertion was may be seen from the result, which 
gives Butler 13,000 votes to Dana’s 1,800. Nor has it been any more easy to 
discover what were the real questions at issue in the canvass; whether the 
people were really thinking at all about the bonds and taxation, or whether 
they were only interested in the moral and physical deformities of the 
various candidates. It was evident that Mr. Dana was making speeches 
about finance, but it was equally evident that General Butler was not. 











On the whole, convigced that the real state of the contest would reveal ; 


itself to an eye-witness much more fully than to a reader of the “ dailies,” 
[ took a Salem train, which left Boston at 12:15, on Monday last. Salem 
was the great point of interest on that day, for the following reasons: 
General Kilpatrick having, at the urgent request of Mr. Dana’s friends, 
consented to take the stump, was immediately assailed by General Butler 
in a speech at Marblehead, and covered with abuse of the vilest kind—too 
vile, in fact, for repetition. On this Kilpatrick, nothing daunted, had issued 
a challenge to Butler to meet himself, Colonel Whittemore, and General 
Gordon on Salem Common at two o’clock on Monday afternoon, and repeat 
and prove his vile slanders to a mass-meeting of citizens, if he could. In 
aply to this Butler pleaded, first, a previous engagement ; second, that the 
challenge was issued simply because his enemies -knew that this engage- 
ment rendered an appearance on his part impossible ; and third, that to 
meet such a contemptible trio as his challengers would disgrace him. 
Still it was hoped by the more ardent that he might change his mind. 

Monday was a cold, rainy, almost wintry day, and Salem, as you know, 
is a quiet, conservative, almost sleepy city. But even in the cars one be- 
came aware that he was approaching a scene of great excitement. A con- 
versation something like this took place between two men opposite me : 
“T hope to God he’ll be defeated, the —— renegade ; why, there is n’t a 
greater scoundrel on the face of the earth than that Butler.” “ But Dana ’s 
a renegade, too,” said the other, a comfortable, good-natured-looking man 
—such a man as may be seen at any ward meeting or caucus. “ What do 
you mean?” “ Why, he don’t live in the district ; he lives in Cambridge ; 
he’s arenegade just as much as Butler is.” This information was received 
with much disgust, and the man replied with an emphasis which I can only 
describe as apparently arising from a desire to end the discussion with a 
friendly and impartial expression of opinion. “Oh! he ’s a renegade, too, 
ishe? Well, damn him.” 

On reaching Salem, I found that the storm, so far from diminishing, 
had increased to a threatening pitch, and I was glad to be able to spend 
the hour which must pass before the meeting began in the warmth 
of the little refreshment-room ; and indeed I began by this time todoubt 
whether there would be any meeting at all. In the refreshment-room 
were two men, lunching and talking with vigor of the Butler and Dana 
canvass ; they soon went out. I had seated myself at one of the tables and 
called for something to eat ; a young fellow of twenty-five or so, evidently 
a native American, was sorting newspapers on the floor. Thinking to ob- 
tain some information from him,I said, “There is to be a Dana meeting 
this afternoon, I hear; bad afternoon for it.” “Guess there wun’t be no 
Dana mect’n this afternoon,” said he. “Are there many Dana men in Sa- 
lem?’ On this he half rose from the floor, and eyed me for a moment with 
intense suspicion, as if discovering a possible Dana man before him, and 
then said, quietly,“ bout four or five.” Finding that the réle of inquisitive 
stranger did not bring me much success, I tried another: “I am sorry to 
hear that there’s not much chance of Butler’s defeat.” ‘“ You ’re sorry ?” 
said the man ; and now I found I had touched the right spring. 

“ You’re sorry? Why, ain’t he the reg’lar nominee? These Dana men 
think they can come down here and impose a candidate on us. No, sir ; 
we ’re goin’ to “lect old Ben Butler. Did n’t he hold New Orleans? Th’ ain’t 
a rebel in the South but what hates him worse ’n poison.” 

“What do you think of the loyal papers in the North that oppose his 
re-election ?” 

“What doIthink? I think they ‘re bought. I'll tell you what, sir, it’s 
money ’s at the bottom of this Dana movement. Kilpatrick ’s paid $1,500 
for every speech.” 

“ But you don’t suppose that such a paper as Harper's Weekly is bought, 
do you?” m 

“Well, I don’t know about that; I know why the Boston Advertiser 
supports Dana, though. They published a libel on a young lady, and she 
employed Butler to prosecute them. That’s why the Advertiser supports 
Dana. These papers go and say they oppose Butler because he’s in favor 
of repudiation ; but that ain’t it ; why, don’t he say he goes for paying the 
debt all fair’n square, letter and spirit, ’cord’n to conscience? *Tain’t no 
such thing as repudiation ; money ’s at the bottom of all this fuss.” 

Notwithstanding the wretchedness of the day, the streets were full of 
people, for, in addition to the mass-meeting on the common, there was a 
“regular” meeting at Mechanics’ Hall, where a certain General Gibson, of 
Ohio, was to speak. Through the principal street of the town a man was 
driving a caryall, on the outside of which was a poster announcing this 
meeting and another for the evening, while inside, the driver, stopping 
every few steps to clash together two pieces of sheet-iron or some other 
metal, shouted “Great Ree-publican meeting this afternoon at Mechanics’ 
Hall; fd-dress by General Gibson, of Ohio, Great Ree-publican meeting 
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this evening at Mechanics’ Hall ; fd-dresses by Dr. George B. Loring and 
ex-Governor Boutwell. Three cheers for Butler—one.” These cheers he 
then proceeded to give himself, to the delight of the crowd, after which he 
drove a little further, and then da capo. If any one will read Hawthorne’s 
description of Salem in the “Custom-house,” he will fully know what a 
Bedlam Essex Street seemed. 

Workmen were by this time busy getting ready a huge tent on the 
Common, and two stands had been brought into the field in order that 
General Butler’s last remnant of an excuse for non-appearance might be 
taken from him. Meantime the “regular” rally was going on at a great 
rate, and after having a short conversation with a New Jersey Democrat, 
who assured me that if Butler came to reply to Kilpatrick’s challenge the 
shedding of human blood would not be at all surprising, nor, I think I may 
add, displeasing, to him, I went to Mechanics’ Hall, heard the end of 
General Gibson’s speech, and reached the Common again just after the tent 
had been raised and as the crowd began to gather for the “regular ” meet- 
ing. This crowd, small enough at first, was before long swelled to an 
enormous size by the Butler men who came over from the hall to hear 
Kilpatrick, and make an afternoon of it. The little boys were uproarious 
with joy, and shouted “three cheers for Ben” till they were hoarse. Ina 
short time a brass-band drove up, and the crowd, seeing the speakers’ car- 
riage in the distance, amused itself with crying out, “There they come! 
there they come!” and “Got them mules with ‘em?’ which latter cry was 
variously interpreted by different bystanders, some inclining to the opinion 
that it referred to a caricature recently circulated in the district, in which 
General Butler appeared to great advantage driving a fine span of horses, 
while Mr. Dana made rather an ignominious figure as the humble possessor 
and driver of one mule ; while others as stoutly maintained that it referred 
to the charge brought by General Butler against General Kilpatrick, that 
he had made a dishonorable use of the opportunities afforded him by his 
position as general of the Union army by stealing animals of this kind. 
I am inclined myself to adopt a middle opinion and to believe that while 
some were actuated by the recollection of the caricature and others by that 
of the Marblehead speech, there were still others who joined in the shout 
without knowing anything about it, from the mere “joy of being.” 

At last the chairman (Willatd Phillips, of Salem, I think) introduced 
Mr. Dana, who was greeted with derisive shouts, requested to take off his 
gloves or put them on, I hardly remember which, and he began to speak 
amid loud cheers for the opposing candidate. He spoke for five minutes— 
or rather he and the crowd spoke for five minutes—in the following man- 
ner: 

Mr. Dana: “ Fellow-citizens ”— 

The Crowd: “ We ain’t yer feller-citizens.” 

Mr. Dana: “ Fellow-citizens of Essex ”— 

The Crowd: “ You ain’t from Essex—three cheers for Butler.” 

Mr. Dana: “I come from ”— 

The Crowd: “ Cambridge—Cambridge.” 

Mr. Dana: “ Well, now, what county is Cambridge in ?” 

The Crowd: “ Middlesex.” 

Mr. Dana: “ And what county is Lowell in?” 

The Crowd: “ Middlesex.” 

Mr. Dana: “ Very good—I come from the same county from which your 
present representative comes.” 

The Crowd: “ Three cheers for him.” 

It was evidently of little use to attempt to make a financial speech, so Mr. 
Dana contented himself with saying a few words and reading a “telling” 
letter written by Butler some time in 1867, in which he urged that Grant 
should not be nominated to the Presidency, because he “ had no head and no 
heart ” and was “impotent to govern.” The letter, however, produced no 
effect other than more cheering for Butler, and Mr. Dana good-humoredly 
sat down to give his audience an opportunity to enjoy the “richness” of 
the afternoon in General Kilpatrick's oration. Kilpatrick rose and began 
to address the crowd, reminding them in no very mild language that this 
was not Texas, but Massachusetts, a State which he had always been taught 
to respect as the home of free speech, and that if they did not want to hear 
him they should have stayed away, but as they had come they had better 
listen to what he had to say; that he had been foully slandered by Gen- 
eral Butler, and had challenged him to appear before the meeting that af- 
ternoon and prove his charges. Now he wished to know why General 
Butler was not present. ; 

By this time the audience had forgotten their previous disgust with the 
«‘ renegade,” and had become quite interested in the young cavalry officer 
and his slandered reputation, and some one of the anti-Butler men plucked 
up courage enough to cry out “good ;” after which the crowd vociferously 





applauded the orator to the end of his address. To give you even an ab- 
stract of his remarks would be impossible. But I can give you at once a 
very good idea of the general character of them, and of the general charac- 
ter of the questions popularly considered at issue in the last days of the 
canvass, by one or two specimens. General Kilpatrick said : “ General But- 
ler, in his speech at Marblehead, accused me of being an infamous liar, 
because I reported that on my voyage home from Chili after the Arica 
earthquake I saw five hundred mummies thrown up on the sand. General 
Butler says I am an infamous liar, because I said that. Now, I did say so, 
and I say it again ; and what is more, I am going to prove it.” He then 
took up a book by Squier, whom he called the “ greatest living authority 
on the ethnology of South America in the world,” and read a statement by 
the author—the audience listening the while in rapt attention—showing 
that the story about the mummies, so far from being of necessity an “ in- 
famous lie,” was perfectly credible. 

Continuing his speech, he showed that the charge brought against him 
by Butler that “he had raided round Richmond but not into Richmond” 
was a slander, because the reason was not properly given; which reason, 
indeed, was unlikely to be given by the Marblehead orator, inasmuch as it ‘ 
was this—that arrangements had been made at the time of the expedition 
referred to according to which Butler was to meet Kilpatrick and support 
him, co that together they might rescue the Libby prisoners; but that, 
unfortunately, when Kilpatrick reached the assigned point, General Butler 
was eighteen miles away; and this explanation was received by the audi- 
ence, which by this time was grown very magnanimous, with great en- 
thusiasm. The orator then showed that the charge brought against him 
by his enemy that he was an intemperate man was untrue, because he 
never drank intoxicating liquid of any kind; and having made a telling 
hit by a vivid representation of General Butler's “devious eye,” and re 
quested the crowd to recollect that the personal controversy to which they 
were now listening had not been begun by him, who had endeavored to 
remove all personal considerations from the canvass, but had been driven 
into a defence of his own character by the unmanly attacks of his malig- 
nant foe, he sat down. The chairman then put this question to the crowd : 
“ Has General Kilpatrick refuted the vile slanders uttered by General But- 
ler in his speech at Marblchead ?” a question which was answered by an 
enthusiastic “ Aye,” after which the meeting adjourned. 

“A PROGRESSIVE MAN.” 


Correspondence. 


—- 


MISS DIOKINSON'S NOVEL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: In your issue of October 29 appears a criticism of “ What Answer?” 
which I desire to comment upon if you will grant me a column or two for 
the purpose. 

Three considerations of importance seem to me to be overlooked by your 
critic in his notice of Miss Dickinson and her friends, Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. 
Child: 1, Every beginner is necessarily to a certain extent an infliction 
upon the public. He must have practice, and the world must bear with 
him while he is young in his business. The tailor, the mechanic, the law- 
yer, the clergyman, the artist, the editor, all do a good deal of imperfect 
and clumsy work before they become either very successful or very useful ; 
and the orators and book-makers are not exempt from the same law of inex- 
perience. All that we ought to ask in any case is that each shall cultivate 
himself in all his faculties just as far as he is able while keeping himself and 
those dependent on him supplied with food and clothing, and that he shall 
teach by example and precept according to opportunity all the moralities 
that tend to godliness. 

Let us look at the life of this young girl and see wherein she has failed 
in duty to herself or the public. At fourteen, waking to the realization 
that her mother was overtaxed in body and spirit by the care of five father- 
less children, of whom she was the youngest, she determined to be a bur- 
den to her no longer. Accordingly she procured employment as a copyist, 
and worked at whatever her hand could find to do by day and by night, 
giving up with an anguish of disappointment at once and for ever her 
studies at school. She afterward taught district schools in the country, 
once resolutely refusing a good salary secured to her by a friend until the 
admirable mistress of a neighboring school, who was paid only one-half 
what the former male teacher received for the same service, was put upon 
equal terms with herself. About this time, and while under sixteen, she 
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there, under the excitement of the moment, flamed out, to the surprise of 
herself and every one else, in a little speech in defence of women, who 
were being sorely handled by a gentleman of the old school. Soon after 
a Society for the Reformation of Fallen Women, in Philadelphia, per- 
suaded her to speak for them, and a crowded hall in the great city was 
filled and electrified. Then came more school-keeping for low wages, and 
months of hard work in the Mint, where wages were better; then loss of 
place there, because of patriotic utterances distasteful to the ruling powers, 
and at last an invitation to work among the hills of New Hampshire 
in the critical campaign of 1863. After weeks of continuous labor there, 
rewarded by kindness and devotion but by small returns otherwise, Connec- 
ticut, being in desperate straits, also sent for the young missionary with fear 
and trembling—and one motherly woman, of the best that the city held, 
taking the young girl by the hand, walked alone upon the stage with her 
before a cold, critical audience in conservative old Hartford. At the close 
of the speech there was one enthusiastic movement toward the stage of 
men, women, and children, and such words of welcome and blessing from 
young and old were showered on that young head as brought it low in 
humility and gratitude ; and for many weary days and nights after, up to 
the last day of that memorable struggle, some of the severest work of the 
campaign was entrusted to this girl of nineteen. Noone who was present 
on the Saturday evening preceding the election and heard her speech to 
the working-men of Hartford, of whom there were supposed to be a thou- 
sand present, will ever say that she spoke then of what she did not under- 
stand. By the kindness of friends in Hartford and the faith of one of the 
presidents of your Loyal League in their testimony, she at last was promised 
. Cooper Institute and one hundred dollars for the night, whatever the sale 
of tickets. This seemed a large sum to one whose labors of love had for 
so long procured her little but love in return ; but though a part of the 
profits (one-half, I think) were given to the soldiers, she received some- 
thing over two hundred dollars for this one night’s work and was thereby 
fairly launched upon a remunerative business. Since that day her vener- 
able mother has lived restfully in a home of her own once more, and has 
been able to entertain there children and friends as in the good old days 
of her early prosperity. 

During all these years Miss Dickinson has been, of course, utterly un- 
able to give herself to close study, such as a mind like hers would natural- 
ly crave ; and the tendency of such success as hers has been to encourage 
faulis of style, in both speech and writing, peculiar to her temperament, 
and incidental to youth and inexperience ; but if in all these years she 
has lived a true womanly life, and brought only honor upon her sex in her 
efforts at self-maintenance, and has battled for the cause of patriotism and wo- 
manhood with all the power that God has given her, how ought we to judge 
her and her works? In what spirit should we criticise them? Hopefully, 
I should say, in the spirit of hearty praise and encouragement, and of that 
divine approval, “ Well done, good and faithful seryant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many.” Yet the 
whole drift of your criticism is, “ Thou shouldst never have spoken a word, 
young woman, till thou hadst mastered all things; let us hear no more 
from thee till thine eyes are turned from the vanity of making a living, 
and thy lips, in perfected utterance, drop only wisdom for the multitude.” 

2. A second consideration omitted is this: that the difficulties which 
beset a woman in earning an ample maintenance, such as young men de- 
sire and are encouraged to seek, are left entirely unnoticed, and the rather 
severe criticisms upon both her speeches and books are such as would 
hardly be applied to any young man of twenty-six, who had given himself 
from boyhood to the maintenance of his mother’s family and the service of 
his country in the field. One does not often meet with a perfectly parallel 
case, I am aware; few young men have ever earned for themselves, under 
the most favorable circumstances, an income such as she has earned ; but it 
is not difficult to conceive the tenderness with which the early efforts in 
print of those brave boys would be handled by the wise and good, especially 
if put forth in behalf of a despised cause. 

8. The fact is entirely overlooked or ignored that great good may be 
accomplished in the world through very imperfect and faulty mediums, and 
that a great deal of good that is sadly needed must be left undone if such 
mediums may not be employed. “A novel without a plot, without 
goodness of style, without interest (that is, interest to the critic), is 
going to put off the time when we shall all think with clearness,” etc. ; 
when, in spite of all its defects (and no one regrets these more keenly, 
doubtless, than the author), it is the most emphatic protest against the 
spirit of caste that has appeared in American literature ; and those two ladies 
who, having given the best part of their lives to the cause of freedom, 
knew well its present needs, and were generously moved to welcome pub- 
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licly this zealous young ally, are treated with a species of mild contempt 
such as seems to your critic best adapted to their superficial and inartistic 
attempts at criticism. 

Lest it should seem to your readers that there really has been, according 
to the apprehension of your critic, a convocation of ladies for the simple 
purpose of upholding Miss Dickinson in her apparently harmless desire to do 
a little more good and make a little more money, allow me to state that Mrs. 
Stowe happened to be at my house just after Miss Dickinson had left it on 
a certain Monday morning, and being full of a genuine sympathy with the 
book, which she had read an evening before at one sitting, and much 
drawn toward the writer, whom she declared herself anxious to meet, 
“now that she knew her heart,” I begged her to write the young lady a 
word of encouragement, since I knew her to be a good deal solicitous as to 
the fate of her first venture in print. She accordingly sent her a kind 
word of greeting from her “ grandmother in the good old cause,” bidding 
her be of good cheer and not mind what the papers might say of her 
book ; and then she volunteered for one of our local papers the unoffending 
little notice which seems to have drawn down upon herself the ire of your 
critic in a preceding Nation, and to have brought to her young friend a 
more downright condemnation than might otherwise have been measured 
out to her. I had the pleasure of enclosing the letter and the printed 
paragraph to Miss Dickinson, and received in reply a modest little note 
from which I make an extract, begging pardon of all concerned, for I do 
assure you, Mr. Editor, that no human being knows that I am about to do 
this, and I alone am responsible for the breach of confidence: “ Dear Mrs. 
Stowe—how good and kind and generous of her to write that notice—it 
has done and will do me so much good ; with myself as mach, if not more, 
than with other people ; it makes me feel more earnest, unselfish, better in 
every way, to have the approbation of so great and heroic a soul. People 
say a great many kind things about the book ; indeed, I think the judg- 
ment of the public is, and will be, a great deal kinder than that of the 
papers. I am sure—-I hope for a great many reasons—that it will be widely 
read.” a? 

And to widen the breach of confidence a little, let me quote, in reply to 
the assertions that “there is not a character in it ;” that “it is not true, as 
some have affirmed, that there is anything approaching strict adherence to 
truth in the facts of the story,” a following paragraph which reads thus : 
“§—— did not know at all that I put her into the book, and when she 
found herself there she said it struck her in such a strange, almost awful 
fashion, that she had to put it down and lie all night, the book in her hand, 
but not reading it. She said, ‘ You have put me, the internal me, into that 
book so completely that I feel as though I had parted with myself—in 
some moods as though I had died and come to life again.’ Well, God 
speed it.” 

I have spoken, Mr. Editor, mainly of Miss Dickinson’s book ; your critic 
condemns alike her book and her speeches. Of the latter it is suffi- 
cient to say that no public speaker draws larger audiences, or is more in 
demand in all parts of the country, and not least in our centres of educa- 
tion and intelligence. He alludes also to the factitious aids of brass-bands 
and glee-clubs as one secret of her success. All such help ceased more 
than two years ago, with the excitement of the war, and yet her success 
has continued undiminished to the present time. 

I am, respectfully yours, 
HartTForD, November 2, 1868, 


I. B. H. 





{We have discussed elsewhere the principal points raised in this 
letter. It contests the judgment we have passed on the literary merits 
of Miss Dickinson’s book only on one point—her failure to create any 
characters. “I. B. H.” asserts that the book does contain at least one, 
and calls as a witness a person who was “ put into the book” and re- 
cognized herself immediately. To which we reply that such testimony 
is, in the critical forum, of no value whatever. A very few light, unskil- 
ful strokes are always sufficient to remind vividly of himself a person 
not accustomed to the analysis of his own mental impressions, par- 
ticularly if he finds them in a book written by a friend. His imag- 
ination at once fills up the outline, and he fancies that what were only 
faint suggestions—of no use to anybody but the original, or his inti- 
mates—are a full-length portrait, life size. A “character” in a novel 
is something very different. It is the presentation to any reader what- 
ever of a distinct and fully drawn personage, whom the imagina- 
tion can at any time call up without the assistance of a model. If we 
suppose ourselves having to call some London tapster, who suggested 
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Sam Weller to Dickens, as a witness that Sam Weller was really a 
“character,” we shall see how useless for purposes of criticism 
“J. B. H.’s” rule is.—Ep. Natron. ] 





“YORK, YOU'RE WANTED.” 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

In your issue of October 22, 1868, mention is made of Bartlett’s “ Famil- 
iar Quotations,” reviewed in Lippincott’s Magazine, and you bring the 
critic to book—I dare say very justly—for the way in which he has han- 
dled the subject. But I was somewhat startled when I came upon the fol- 
lowing : “ Nor resuscitate dead slang.” “‘ York, you ’re wanted,’ may have 
been frequently heard in Great Britain about 1832, when the Duke of York 
became insolvent.” 

Now, if the Duke of York had ever become “insolvent,” it must have 
been prior to that date, for by that time he had long paid his debts by 
paying the great debt of nature, dying in 1827. If living in 1832, he would 
have been king, being the heir presumptive to George IV. after the death 
of the Princess Charlotte. 

The slang expression of “ York, you ‘re wanted ” never had any reference 
to the Duke of York; it became familiarized publicly from the musical 
drama of the “ Slave,” wherein it is applied to a knowing character, “ Mat- 
thew Sharpset,” a wide-awake Yorkshireman. 


C. J. H., A SUBSCRIBER FROM No. 1. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 9, 1868. 





THE NUMBER OF THE SPIRITUALISTS. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sm: In the Boston Commonwealth of October 7 the following sentence 
occurs in an article of séme length and ability on Spiritualism : 

“Do we know that of these thirty millions of thinking inhabitants of 
our Jand from three to five millions are Spiritualists?” 

Now, what I wish to ask is, Does anybody know this? Indeed, are 
there any statistics whatever on the subject beyond the vaguest guesses? 
When it was currently announced two or three years ago that the Spiritu- 
alists numbered nearly a million believers, it struck the thoughtful reader 
as something too marvellous for easy credibility; but now we have it 
soberly stated by a writer who—though favorable to its beliefs and doctrines 
—writes about the Spiritualistic movement and its shortcomings with ap- 
parent candor, that the number is three times, and perhaps nearly five 
times, as great. This estimate, at its lowest point, would make the num- 
ber of Spiritualists larger than the three most important of our Protestant 
denominations, each of which has its church edifices and visible monu- 
ments in almost every township of the land, while there are no outside 
indications hardly anywhere out of the large towns and villages—in which 
they hire halls for their progressive lyceums—that such a body as the 
Spiritualists exists at all. 

Does it not seem apparent upon the very face of them that these statistics 
originate more in enthusiasm than in figures? If they be true, however, then 
one out of every ten white persons, both North and South, is a Spiritualist. 

Hoping the enquiry in this note may be worth the place it will occupy, 


I am, yours very truly, JOEL BENTON. 
Ament, November 2, 1868, 





THE BUTLERITE SECRET. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: The honorable energy with which you arrayed yourselves in the 
interest of true Republicanism against the brummagem article which Mr. 
Butler has so unfortunately succeeded in foisting upon the voters of Essex 
County, induces me to address to you a few remarks showing the true mo- 
tive which, now that the struggle is over, every one may see lay at the 
lowest foundation of the movement. Since it is no longer worth while to 
conceal the fact, those who have been in the secret from the beginning are 
now content to acknowledge that the purpose which General Butler is to 
serve in Congress is simply that of a watchdog upon General Grant. It is a 
painful fact that a clique of extremists in this State, skilled in wire-pulling 
and fond of office, and through a small success in these branches of petty 
local polities deriving a certain degree of power for themselves, have been 
from the beginning very unfriendly to the project of raising General Grant 
to the Presidency. The Commonwealth, a sheet by no means of the first 
rank, is the organ of these men. Until swept away by the stream, this 
- paper would fain have stood out against General Grant's nomination. Its 
final yielding was reluctant and ungracious. A pretty programme of this 
set is reported to have been spoiled when impeachment failed, and it is 








whispered that part of this programme was to send Mr. Butler as minister 
to England—a statement which is so absurd as to sound almost like a joke, 
but which I am well assured is quite veracious. The editor of the Commen- 
wealth has been an active supporter and canvasser for General Butler in the 
Fifth District. General Butler himself has apparently feared to trust even 
his own marvellous audacity and control of expression, if he got upon tho 
dangerous ground of his feelings toward General Grant. He has generally 
kept aloof from the subject. Once at alate date in the contest he allowed 
himself to say that if the next administration should seek to interfere with 
his disposition of the patronage in that (the Fifth) District, this unwary 
executive would find its hands full for the rest of the term in taking care 
of Mr. Benjamin F. Butler. Now that the election is over talk is more 
freely heard among the extreme Butlerites to the effect that General Grant's 
future is still problematical, that he may be a second Johnson, and that it 
is utterly essential to the safety of the nation to have General Butler in 
Congress to watch him! Such, then, is clearly the grand object which the 
representative himself and those who are really in sympathy with him and 
really know his sentiments have in view, and have had in view from the 
beginning. This fact was so carefully concealed while the contest was 
going on that it was difficult for the opponents of the general to make that 
use of it which it deserved ; it is only now that it begins to be popularly 
known, when it is too late for the knowledge to have its due effect. 


Yours, ete., ANTI-BUTLER. 
Boston, November 9, 1868. 


Notes. 

LITERARY. 

WE are requested to say that on Friday, the 13th instant, in the rooms 
of the Chancellor of the New York University, there will be a meeting to 
discuss the feasibility of organizing and sustaining an American Philo. 
logical Society. A number of the linguists of this and other cities have 
promised their attendance, and all others will be welcomed. The hour of 
assembling is three o’clock in the afternoon. —— We have to announce 
a new magazine for the young folks, to be edited by Captain Mayne 
Reid, and published by Mr. G. W. Carleton & Co. “The literature 
of this magazine is intended to be of the highest character known to 
the pages of a periodical,” and this for the reason that the experience 
of its conductor “tells him it is not necessary to write down to the 
youth of America.” Perhaps experience should tell all authors that it is 
never necessary to write down to the youth of any nation; we don’t recall 
any very successful instances of book-writing in which the author was not 
his best self. Onward is to be the title of the magazine—that is, the pro- 
spectus says, Onward “along the track of civilization; on towards good- 
ness and glory,” etc., ete. It is not a very taking prospectus, we must say ; 
and the work of the artist is hardly more pleasing than that of the writer : 
a figure which strongly suggests a young woman with stuffed legs escaped 
from the “ White Fawn” or the “Black Crook” stands on the north pole 
and points off into the heavens at her left to a diminutive eagle, which must 
have been taken from a nickel cent of the first unfortunate issue. Prof. 
J.D. Whitney announces that Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., cf this city, 
have for sale some, and soon will have all, of these works relating to Cali- 
fornia: Vol. I. of the “ Geology ” (pp. 525); Vol. L. of the “ Paleontology ” 
(pp. 263), which is ready, and Vol. II., of which a part is nearly ready 
(sect. 1, part 1) and the remainder is in press; the “Ornithology,” which 
will be confined in two profusely illustrated volumes. Indeed, all the 
books above-mentioned are enriched with plates. Besides these, the fol- 
lowing works on kindred subjects, and which may be said to belong to the 
same set, will be, or already are, in the market: “ Mining Statistics, No. 1,” 
containing a tabular statement of the quartz mines and mills which, in 
1865, were between the Merced and Stanislaus Rivers; “Geographical 
Catalogue of the Mollusca west of the Rocky Mountains, between Latitudes 
33° and 49° north ;” “The Yo Semite Guide-Book ;” “ The Yo Semite Book ” 
(photographically illustrated, sold by subscription, and now all sold); and 
finally, “A Map of the Vicinity of San Francisco Bay.” These are the 
publications of “The Geological Survey of California,” and they are the 
work of Professor J. D, Whitney himself, aided efficiently by Messrs. W. 
M. Gabb, George G. Meek, A. Remond, Doctor J. G. Cooper, Professor 8. F. 
Baird, and others. Mr. Carleton announces, besides his magazine, “A 
Life of Mark M. Pomeroy,” known as “Brick’’ Pomeroy. Mrs. M. E. 
Tucker prepared the book from materials chiefly furnished by Pomeroy 
himself. The author of “ Liffith Lank ” and “ St. 'welmo,” who apparently 
is not in love with the work of publishing for himself, gets Mr. Carleton to 
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stand sponsor to his new satire, which will be entitled “The Wickedest 
Woman in New York.” “The Arts of Reading, Writing, and Spelling” 
s another of Carleton’s announcements.——Messrs. Roberts Brothers will 
publish translations of Auerbach’s “Edelweiss” and “ Dorfgeschicte” 
—already once translated in this country—and republications of Rich- 
ardson’s “Clarissa” (Mr. Dallas’s abridged edition, we presume); of 
“Tales of School Life,” by Mr. Ascott R. Hope, whom readers of his 
other works will be glad to meet again; of Miss Luyster’s trans- 
lation of “Life and Works of Thorwaldsen;’ of Miss M. Betham 
Edwards’s “ Kitty ;’ and of the “Tallants of Barton.”——Sheldon & Co. 
announce * The Child Wife: a Story of Two Spheres,” by Captain Mayne 
Reid, and “ Gleaning among the Sheaves,” which we take to be sermons, 
by Mr. Spurgeon.——Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son will publish “Blind- 
pits,” a novel by a new author, and “ Astronomy without Mathematics,” 
by Mr. E. B. Davison. 





—aA Baltimore correspondent brings two complaints against these “ Liter- 
ary Notes.” The first is that we frequently speak of works “sold only by sub- 
scription,” or “to be had only of the agents,” without further particulars. 
The subscription paper, he says, never comes along, the agent never makes 
his appearance. As to this, we can only reply that in general we design to 
give all the information that we possess, and we think our correspondent 
will find that in the cases alluded to mention is almost always made of the 
publishing firm, to whom a letter of enquiry might be addressed by the 
person interested. But the second complaint is that we do not tell where 
books published in Europe—as, for instance, at Gotha—are procurable on 
this side the water. This omission has weight, to be sure, with country 
readers, and all such we may as well inform here that foreign works no- 
ticed in the Nation, or in any other periodical, can be obtained either di- 
rectly or mediately of any importing bookseller ; thus, to name those of 
this city alone, of Scribner, Welford & Co. (English publications especial- 
ly); or of F. W. Christern (French especially), L. W. Schmidt, B. Wester- 
mann & Co., and E. Steiger (German especially). And any local bookseller 
would undertake to procure, through these or kindred houses in other 
cities, the remotest publication in any country of the world. In further 
answer to our St. Louis correspondent of last week, it may be well to call 
his attention to these works of bibliographical reference: For abso- 
lutely complete lists not only of French books and pamphlets, but of 
maps, engravings, and music, he may go to the Bibliographie de la France, 
published weekly at 20 francs per annum, and containing over 11,000 titles 
each year. It is based on information furnished directly by the Minister 
of the Interior. A similar list of Italian books, entitled Bibliografia 
@ Italia, is published at Florence ; price5 francs perannum. This periodical 
is now in its second year. The Germans think their Allgemeine Bibilio- 
graphie fir Deutschland (i thaler 2 groschen per annum) is in some re- 
spects superior to the French Bibliographie. It appears every week at 
Leipzig, is republished in a classified form every three months, and again 
in one alphabet of authors, with a classed index, every six months. These 
can all be obtained through any of the foreign booksellers in this city. As 
it is going beyond our correspondent’s question, we will merely mention 
here the Nederlandsche Bibliographie, the Swensk Bibliographi, the Dansk 
Bogfortegnelse, and the Boletin Bibliogrdfico Espanol. 


—A very good specimen of the educated pioneer of fifty years ago was 
Judge James Hall, who recently died in Cincinnati at the age of seventy- 
three years.” Born in Philadelphia, in 1795, Hall received a common-school 
education, or rather a part of one, for he was not slow in conceiving a dis- 
gust at the routine school teaching of those days; but the defects of his 
early instruction he made up for by a wide course of desultory reading, by 
pretty steady writing for various periodicals, by a study of the law and of 
the military profession, and by the acquisition of the Latin and French lan- 
guages. At the age of nineteen he entered the volunteer service, and took 
part in the first campaign of the war of 1812. Afterwards he served under 
Scott, Brown, and Ripley, as a lieutenant in a battery of regular artillery, 
and distinguished himself so much as to be designated one of the five artillery 
officers to accompany Decatur to Algiers. He was twenty-five when, 
having been admitted to the bar, he resigned his commission, and two 
years afterwards, in 1820, he wandered down the Ohio, which then flowed 
through a country almost a wilderness, and settled in Shawneetown, IIli- 
The inevitable newspaper divided with the law the young counsel- 
lor’s attention, but before he had been in his new home a year he was made 
circuit attorney and became an efficient prosecutor of the horse-thieves and 
regulators which infested his nine counties as well as the West and South- 
west generally. For four years he carried his library in his saddle-bags, 
forded rivers, traversed bridle paths for hundreds of miles, slept where he 
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could, fed on Indian meal and pork, and under all sorts of difficulties did 

what he could to bring criminals to justice. That all his difficulties were not 

outside of the courtrooms will be readily inferred by readers of this 

sentence of death passed upon a notorious villain by a popular judge, 

who desired to maintain and extend his popularity, and was willing to 

conciliate the freebooters as well as the other classes of his acquaintance : 

“Mr. Green, you have just been found guilty. Will you have the kind- 

ness to stand up, Mr. Green? I really would not trouble you, Mr. 

Green, but such is the established custom of the court. As I was 

saying, Mr. Green, you have just been found guilty by the jury, Mr. 

Green, of—of—I believe you called it murder, Mr. Foreman of the 

jury ; yes—murder. You will please take notice, Mr. Green, that it is the 

jury who find you guilty ; not I, Mr. Green. I express no opinion on the 

subject, but I am compelled by the law—it’s a mere formality so far as I 

am concerned, Mr. Green—to sentence you to be hung by the neck till you 
are dead—dead. At what time would it be agreeable to you to be hung, 
Mr. Green?’ Making due allowance for the latitude of after-dinner dis- 
course, we have little doubt that Mr. Hall, when he told the story of this 
solemn sentence, departed not at all from the truth of the facts. Only a 
caricaturist, as we Eastern people count caricaturists, could have done jus- 

tice to the state of society in our Western country half a century since. 
Immediately after his four years of practice as circuit attorney, Mr. Hall 
was elevated to the bench, and made a very good judge for the place and 
times, though his decisions have no very authoritative weight, we dare say, 

in the courts of to-day. In 1833, Judge Hall took up his abode in Cincin- 
nati, in which city he resided until the day of his death, editing a magazine 
which his countrymen, in mercy to him and themselves, have for- 
gotten, writing for the newspapers, and acting as president of a 
bank. He was all his life more or less interested in literary labor, 
and he produced one work which the quarterly reviewers of the day 
abused bitterly, and one he produced which even now is worth some 
attention. The “Letters from the West” which the English critics 
fell foul of was a youthful production which was put on the English mar- 
ket, without its author’s consent or knowledge, by an injudicious friend of 
Mr. Hall’s, a good many years after he had ceased to be a youth, and, of 
course, furnished a text from which were preached a good many truly 
British sermons, which had for their burden the general baseness of Yankee 
judges, who, it was said, evidently did nothing but attend barbecues and 
horse-races and dances—the fact of the matter being that the writer, when 
his letters were written, was a young man seeking the fortune which when 
they were published he had found and for some eminently respectable years 
enjoyed. ‘Those, however, were the days when ncbody read an American 
qook except an ignorant and malignant, or at best an ignorant, quarterly or 
monthly reviewer. The more valuable of Judge Hall’s two principal 
works is a “History and Biography of the North American Indians ” in 
three folio volumes, illustrated by more than a hundred portraits of cele- 
brated Indians and filled with information derived from traders and settlers. 
It was always an expensive, and is now arare, book, found in public libra- 
ries and hardly anywhere else. Mr. Hall’s life was a very busy one, and 
the immense mass of materials for a pioneer history which he must have 
had in his head has never been adequately presented to the public. This 
is a pity, for the pioneer days are hopelessly over. Besides an infinitude of 
newspaper and magazine writings—among which is a manly and coura- 
geoas defence of the Catholics against an attack on them by Dr. Lyman 
Beecher—Judge Hall published in the course of his life these among other 
books: a “ Life of Harrison ;” “Border Tales ;” “ Harpe’s Head : a Legend 
of Kentucky ;” “ The West, its Commerce and Navigation ;” “Tales of the 
Wigwam and the War-Path ;’ “Sketches of the West ;’ “The West, its 
Soil, Surface, and Productions ;” “Legends of the West.” Nobody who 
would understand how the people of the great Valley became what they are 
should neglect Judge Hall. Our facts in regard to his life we owe toa 
memoir of him prepared for the Cincinnati Commercial by “J. F. M.,” who, 
it is no harm to say, is Colonel Meline. 

—We do not know if it is Postmaster-General Randall who is responsible 
for the infliction upon us of the new set of postage stamps ; if it is not, we 
wish that he in the exercise of his authority would do something to secure 
a tolerable set of designs. What we have at present are not good ; indeed, 
the present two-cent stamp, with the head of Jackson, is to be called vil- 
lanous, but what we are going to have will be execrable. On the three- 
cent stamp there is to be “a finely engraved locomotive. This is surround- 
ed by lines of lightning, indicating the speed with which the letters are 
carried on which this stamp is used.” The five-cent stamp is to have a 
portrait of Washington, which, by right, ought, we should say, to be kept 
on the stamps most frequently used, and we can see no good reason for 
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making any change. The ten-cent stamp is to have “an excellent micro- 
scopical copy of the painting of the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, bringing in the Rotunda at Washington.” The copy may be good ; 
but the more excellent is the copy of a picture that is detestable, the worse 
for the people before whose eyes it is constantly set. Again, on the thirty- 
cent stamp, which, fortunately, is little used, there is to be a copy of 
another strenuous effort of bad art, “The Surrender of Burgoyne,” which 
hangs in the Capitol. The twelve-cent stamp has a picture of a steamer at 
sea ; and inasmuch as the letters costing two cents for postage are generally 
sent by a carrier, the stamp for them has a figure of a post-boy at full speed. 
We suggest a picture of a Brooklyn ferry-boat blocked in the ice, “ indi- 
cating the speed with which the letters are carried on which this stamp is 
used.” Not many people will say that it is the business of governments to 
teach art, but nobody will say that it is the business of governments to give 
false teaching of any kind, and it is decidedly to be regretted that all the 
hundreds of thousands of people who are going to see these stamps every 
day are going to get more or less accustomed to deformity, when it would 
have been nearly as easy to set beautiful conceptions and forms before 
them. 


—A year and a half ago, says the Advertiser, a Boston physician, Dr. 8. 
A. Green, saw exposed for sale at a stall in Paris on one of the quays—which 
are the Parisian Nassau Street, the mart for second-hand books—a manu- 
script written in French. Turning over the leaves he discovered references 
to events in our American Revolution, and for that reason, to say nothing 
of his general interest in historical study and research, he purchased the 
work without knowing exactly what it was. It proved to be an interesting 
autograph military journal of Count William de Deux-Ponts, who served 
in this country as a colonel under Rochambeau, and was actively engaged 
in the campaign which resulted in the surrender of Cornwallis to the unit- 
ed forces of Washington and our French allies. Dr. Green has printed 
“Mes Campagnes d’Amérique” and the author’s notes, without the 
slightest change. He bas appended a translation which is described as 
being excellent both as a translation and as a piece of English, and has 
prefixed an introduction containing all that he could learn concerning the 
count—who, by the way, is usually confounded with his elder brother, 
Count Christian—and concerning the regiment which he commanded with 
so much gallantry. The book is an interesting contribution to the mass, 
which yearly grows larger, of materials for American history. 


—Besides the many public and private reasons which excite regret for 
the death of the late Mr. Octavius Pickering, in Boston, on the 29th of 
October, there is the special one that it leaves unfinished a valuable work, 
well begun—the life of his father, Timothy Pickering, of which the first 
volume was published by Little, Brown & Co. about a year ago. The suc- 
ceeding volumes were to embrace the post-Revolutionary career of this in- 
teresting character, and promised to be of rather higher historical and politi- 
cal value than the first. Mr. Pickering was undoubtedly engaged in pre- 
paring them at the time of his death, and it is to be hoped that he had ac- 
complished enough to make it practicable for another—perhaps his own 
son—to complete his undertaking, and thus still further enrich a depart- 
ment of our literature which is distinctively and honorably American. 


—At the February meeting of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences a paper was read by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, upon 
“The Origin of the Classificatory System of Relationship.” As the entire 
work, of which this appears to be a summary, is to be published by the 
Smithsonian Institute, it will be sufficient to call attention to the most 
prominent points of the discussion. As a contribution to what has been 
termed “Comparative Jurisprudence” Mr. Morgan’s researches have the 
greatest value, and by strong presumption, if not actual proof, carry the 
historical enquiry at least one step further back than the firm ground upon 
which Maine’s treatise rests. Mr. Morgan does not give us any new facts 
with regard to the Indo-European, or Aryan, family ; but he evidently be- 
lieves that this family passed at one time through the remarkable social 
stages which he describes in the Malay, Turanian, and Ganowanian (North 
American Indian) families. The Malay system, as represented in the 
Hawaiian language, he considers an earlier stage than the others, by 
reason of its greater simplicity, not always good evidence in discussions of 
this nature, but very probable here. The peculiarity of ‘all these is that 
the classification of kinship is by generations ; nephews and nieces are not 
distinguished from children ; uncles and aunts from parents, and so on. 
This usage prevails in its entirety among the Malay tribes ; its origin is 
explained by one Hawaiian custom quoted from Judge Lorin Andrews : 
“The relationship of ‘pinalna’ is rather amphibious. It arose from the 
fact that two or more brothers, with their wives, and two or more sisters, 








with their husbands, were inclined to possess each other in common.” Of 
course in this state of society no distinction was possible between sons and 
nephews. But in what Mr. Morgan considers the later stage of develop- 
ment found among the North American Indians, this principle holds only 
half-way ; brother's children rank as one’s own, while sister's children are 
called nephews and nieces. This appears to mark the commencement of the 
tribal development, in which all the descendants of a common ancestor— 
usually in the male line, but sometimes also in the female—rank as one 
whole ; the children of daughters or sons, as the case may be, belonging 
to the tribe of the other parent. It is a remarkable fact that this North 
American system exists with very slight modification in Southern India, 
and, indeed, with further modifications among other Asiatic peoples. Of 
course, the importance of these facts lies in the inferences drawn from them 
as to the growth of the family idea in the human race. In the Indo-Buro- 
pean race, as Mr. Maine has shown, the family is the primitive institution, 
so far as has yet been traced ; and perhaps it will never be found possible 
to supply the missing link between the Turanian family system and the 
Indo-European, any more than between the languages. But Mr. Morgan 
enumerates the various stages through which he thinks it probable that 
the human race naturally passed, beginning with promiscuous intercourse, 
and ending at last in the modern famiJy. Whether all his conclusions are 
to be accepted or not, he has certainly led the way in a most interesting 
and fruitful investigation, which he has the merit of conducting in a 
thoroughly scientific method. It should be remarked that, besides his per- 
sonal observations among the Indians, he has been aided by the most 
zealous co-operation of the Department of State, the Smithsonian Institute, 
and the various missionary boards ; and that his tabulated schedules will 
cover four hundred and fifty pages of the Smithsonian contributions. 


—The many persons for whom geographical explorations have a charm, 
and who do not subscribe to “ L’Année Géographique,” would be interested 
to read the survey of the lustrum 1863-63 in the address of Dr. Adolph 
Bastian, delivered last April on occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Berlin Geographical Society. This address has been published in pamphlet 
form—not translated, so faras we know—and is a monument not only of the 
author’s comprehensive knowledge and masterly power of condensation, 
but of his lively sense of the services which geography renders to human 
brotherhood, to comparative science, to commerce, emigration, and inter- 
national industry. Scarcely a name that has distinguished itself in the 
past five years in any quarter of the globe is omitted in this retrospect, 
while especial honor is paid to those explorers who have perished in the 
pursuit of their disinterested aims. The address opens with a just tribute 
to the memory of Carl Ritter for his acute and original apprehension of the 
importance of geographical studies, and then follows the roll-call of those 
who, in the period mentioned, have sought to extend our acquaintance 
with the earth’s surface and inhabitants. Mr. E. G. Squier is the only 
American whom we have observed on this list, reference being made to 
his investigation of Peruvian antiquities, with the announcement of his 
forthcoming work (“ein grosses Werk ”)—of which several papers were re- 
cently published in Harper's. Dr. Bastian takes a very deep interest in the 
human side of geographical discovery, and he gives some significant aper- 
cus of the extent to which the Chinese are spreading over the islands of 
Polynesia, supplanting the savage aborigines, and establishing themselves, 
or allowing themselves to be established, in Australia, Peru, Cuba, and 
California. A considerable work of Dr. Bastian’s, which is, however, 
merely preliminary to one still larger, entitled “ Das Bestiindige in den 
Menschenrassen ” (The Constant Element among the Races of Mankind), 
from the press of Dietrich Reimer, at Berlin, has just reached this coun- 
try, and we hope in due time to give our readers some notion of its con- 
tents. 


—Another contribution to geographical knowledge is to be found in Dr. 
Petermann’s supplement to his “Geographische Mittheilungen,” relating 
to the Trans-Vaal Republic. In the north of that country, of which we 
have our latest accounts in the travels of Chapman, a German, Karl Mauch, 
has recently discovered rich gold deposits ; and the interest thus awakened 
in South Africa and the country of the Boers—an interest which may have 
the most important and far-reaching results for all that region—has induced 
Dr. Petermann to publish a description of the Trans-Vaal by Friedrich 
Jeppe, its postmaster-general ; together with not very encouraging extracts 
from Dr. Wangemann’s book of travels. The latter is director of the 
Berlin Mission, and in 1866-67 visited the remains of the colonies founded 
in British Caffraria by the survivors of the German Legion in the Crimean 
War. He found there “Berlin” and “Potsdam” and “Chrrlottenburg ” 
in most beautiful locations, but in a deplorable state of decay, and spiritually 
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as destitute as their neighbors the Boers. The latter are, of course, touched 
off somewhat rosily by Jeppe, and would seem to be not so badly in want of 
religious and secular education as Chapman has painted them, himself 
friendiy to the people. Of the climate and natural productions of the 
country Jeppe spesks by the card, and enumerates a long list of abundant 
minerals worth the working. The population of the Republic is put down at 
25,000 to 30,000 whites, and about 250,000 natives, the whites being mostly 
born on the soil, of German, French, and especially Dutch emigrants, the 
founders of the state. Their simple government is described in detail: a 
constitution of 269 articles, supplemented where defective by Dutch-Roman 
law ; an executive council of five members, of whom only one bears the 
title “Member of the Executive Council,” the rest being officers of -state. 
The present President is Marthinus Wessel Pretorius, whose name points 
to a German origin, and is, in fact, borne by the editor of the St. Louis 
Westliche Post. The map which accompanies the supplement is by far the 
most complete and accurate of any heretofore published, and we owe it to 
the combined labors of Mauch, Jeppe, and Merensky. 


—Renan, in the preface to his “ Questions contemporaines,” declares it 
was not primary (or popular) education that triumphed at Sadowa, but the 
aniversity, rather. “The University makes the School ;” the higher cul- 
ture gives strength to the lower; and Austria was. defeated “by German 
science, virtue, Protestantism, and philosophy—by Luther, Kant, Fichte, 
and Hegel.” Since he goes on to contrast France and Germany in respect 
of their universities, there is for the former an unpleasant inference to be 
drawn, which is not diminished when one compares the intelligence of the 
French and North German armies. In the Prussian military and naval 
service there were enlisted during the fiscal year 1867-68, 88,607 men, of 
whom 8,295, or 3°72 per cent., had had no education (ohne Schulbildung 
waren). The states and provinces which contributed this total showed 
percentages of ignorance ranging from 14°72 (Posen) to 017 per cent. 
(Nassau and Frankfort). The Prussians proper had 1,427 uneducated men 
out of a contingent of 11,365 (12°56 per cent.) Now, in 1857-61, of the 
conscripts from Brittany and Central France, and from several departments 
of the South, 66 per cent. were so illiterate that they could neither read 
nor write. They represented in all twenty-five departments, and were 
properly marked “ black” on Manier’s Carte éducationelle de la France. 
The “white” were four in number, viz., Doubs, Bas-Rhin, Meuse, 
Haute-Marne ; but 5 per cent. of their conscripts being wholly illiterate. 
We have before us the “Record of the Service of the Fifty-fifth Regi- 
ment (colored) of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,” printed privately in 
Boston last July. The regiment consisted of men drawn from all parts of 
the country ; more than one-half were pure blacks, three-eighths were 
natives of the slave States, and two-eighths had been slaves. Yet there 
were but 51 per cent. that could neither read nor write, and only 67 per 
cent. that could not write ; figures which make the negroes a shade lighter 
than the “blacks” of Brittany. We may note further that one of the 
men is stated to have been born in Africa, and is classed in another list as 
a “student.” He is, we believe, the one of whose learning such accounts 
reached the North as to make it proper to style him a “ pundit.” 


—A work bearing on this subject of popular education in Europe is named 
in Mr. L. W. Schmidt’s catalogue for October: “Die Fortschritte des 
Unterrichtswesens in den Culturstaaten Europas,” by A. Beer and Fr. 
Hochegger (Vienna). The second volume has just been issued, and relates to 
Russia, Belgium, and Switzerland. Other works that may be noticed in the 
same catalogue are: Proost’s “ Recherches sur la législation des jugements 
de Dieu,” referring chiefly to Belgium, but incidentally to the principal coun- 
tries of Europe (Brussels), which might be bound up with Mr. H. C. Lea’s 
“Superstition and Force ;’ and these two medical works, of which the need 
of the first, in France, may be presumed from the fact of its appearance a 
century after Rousseau exhausted the subject, while the value of the second 
is not problematical: (1) “De l’allaitement maternel étudié aux points de 
vue de la mére, de l’enfant, et de la société. Conseils aux péres et aux 
méres de famille,” by M. Brochard (Paris); (2) “ Le réle des méres dans 
les maladies des enfants, ou ce qu’elles doivent savoir pour seconder le 
médecin,” by J. B. Fonssagrives (Paris). “ Die Alterthiimer unserer heid- 
nischen Vorzeit” (The Antiquities of our Heathen Past) may possibly 
throw some light on the lays of Roland, so ably discussed at Bremen by 
Dr. Hugo Meyer. There are thirteen lithographic plates of objects in 
public and private museums. “Four Letters on Mexico,” by the Abbé 
Brasseur, are published in Paris, and treat of the Mexican hieroglyphics, 
the close of the age of stone, the temporary glacial epoch, etc., etc., after 
ancient Mexican documents. 


—We desire to call attention to the fact that Germany has once more 





produced a book “ destined to create an entirely new era in the science of 
antiquities, more especially with regard to the Mosaic books and the Bible ” 
—whatever the last six words may'mean. This time the subverter, though 
he issues his book in Germany--in Erlangen—is by birth an American, 
namely, Mr. George Brown. Does any one know him? Though he is de- 
ceased, we believe, and is now not to be known. Worth knowing he cer- 
tainly would have been, by some people at all events—for example, by 
the man or woman puzzled to know “ why it is that neither America nor 
Oceania are once mentioned in the Scriptures.” Such person’s mind Mr. 
Brown would at once have cleared up; and his book, we should suppose, 
can be recommended for the same purpose. Mr. Brown saw clearly that it 
was precisely in Oceano-America that every scene and event of Biblical 
history is laid. From ignorance of this fact rise most of the difficulties of 
Biblical critics. We copy from the Pali Mall Gazette the headings of some 
of the chapters of this dangerous volume, and advise our readers to shun it : 
“The Bible among the American Aborigines; The Paradise in the South 
Sea ; Eve in America and Oceania ; Noah in Cuba; Nimrod and his Empire 
in America ; Sodom and Gomorrha in America; Abraham’s War and the 
American, chiefly the West Indian, Circumstances of the Period ; The Idea 
of the Trinity in the Americo-Hebrew Antiquity, as found in the History of 
Abraham ; Moria, the Places of Worship of Americo-Hebrew Antiquity ; 
Jacob and his Sonsin America and India ; Esau ; Edom in the Brazils ; Reu- 
ben in America; The Egyptian ‘Narrow Sea’ in Isaiah, or the Behring 
Straits ; Egyptian names explained from the Indian with relation to Amer- 
ica ; The Stations of the Israelites ; Jews and Spartans ; Ireland and Wales 
in America ; Gog and Magog in America ; Biblical Oceania.” 








MR. PARTON’S SMOKING AND DRINKING.* 


“THAT was the time when bread was an article of diet, and the devil 
had not invented hot biscuit.” A writer whosays things so sharply cut and 
recollectable as this saying is, is sure of readers, and Mr. Parton says such 
things pretty often. And whenever he says them, he is talking on some 
topic of current popular interest ; in fact, he never talks on any other—ex- 
cept, to be sure, in his “Humorous Poetry of the English Language.” 
Clear and incisive, addressing the average man as average men, if they 
could, weuld address “self and friends,” or “our noble selves,” he has been 
admirably successful as a writer. Yet. his succ2ss has its drawbacks too. 
Take, for example, the successful sentence we have just been reading—it 
is as good as almost any other sentence of his for the purpose of showing 
what our author is. It asserts the badness of “hot biscuit,” and truly hot 
biscuits are probably not good. Also, it contains, implicitly, the rather 
sweeping assertion that honest wholesome bread is an article of diet which 
now is hardly to be found. The author being an American, and engaged 
at this moment in talking about American things, we are to understand 
him as saying that America is almost or entirely given over to the reign of 
unwholesome hot bread. Unfortunately, however, facts are decidedly in 
the way of any social philosopher who seeks to reach such a conclusion as 
that. In other words, it is not wholly true, nor neatly true, that to-day 
more “ hot biscuit” than good bread is eaten in our beloved country ; and 
a statement such as Mr. Parton lets himself make could only be made by 
a somewhat hasty, somewhat self-confident generalizer, who is in the habit 
of thinking more about his writing than about what he says. 

“Smoking and Drinking,” then, although we are rather in sympathy 
with the author’s intentions, we have read witheut getting too much pleasure 
from it. For reasons just now hinted at, we were unable in perusing it to fee! 
any strong confidence that our instructor knew quite enough of what he was 
talking about, and we confess to having had a fear that, whether he knew 
much or little, he would still talk on with equal courage. So far as an intel- 
ligent unscientific training enables one to judge of him at the times when 
matters pertaining to science are his theme, we should say that one dis- 
trusts the truth of almost every word he says, and wishes that he had said 
less and had said it in a less downright manner. There is, of course, the 
spiritual and artistic dissatisfaction besides; and also the dissatisfaction 
that is felt when a disputant whose ability to appreciate the value of evi- 
dence is not quite clear offers for consideration his substitutes for argu- 
ments and proofs. 

Mr. Parton may not improperly be described as a highly magnified 
newspaper reporter. He has, in a greater degree than most of its members, 
all the good qualities of that respectable confraternity. His industry is 
exemplary ; he knows with what scems an instinctive knowledge what 
the ordinary reader is momentarily interested in ; he fastens on facts with 
an avidity which is not surpassed by any Washington servant of the tele- 


* “Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton.’’ Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1868. 
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graph ; apparently, he spares no labor in collecting his materials; he is 
thoroughly at one, in feeling and opinion, with the public for whom he 
writes ; his phraseology is, if not strictly classical, vigorous and taking ; 
he is not the slave of qualifications and limitations; on the contrary, he 
puts forth without any fear whatever he conceives to be true; he is not 
only more industz.0us and intelligent, but he is better informed than his 
audience. But it is true, too, that some of the not altogether admirable qual- 
ities of the newspaper reporter are also his. Apparently it seldom occurs 
to him to think that possibly there may be, outside of his experience, be- 
yond the bounds of his study, but within the lines of other men’s experi- 
ence and thought, truths which might, if he knew them and had carefully 
pondered them, modify half his opinions and keep him, even as a magazine 
writer, judiciously silent concerning many things. More than this even ; 
it seems as if it had not occurred to him that a popular belief in the verita- 
bleness of particular facts very often says nothing, or not much, for their 
real veritableness. . 

We shall not be telling news to any of our readers when we say that 
the three articles before us—‘ Does it Pay to Smoke ?” “ Will the Coming 
Man drink Wine?” and “ Inebriate Asylums”—belong in the front rank of 
things readable for once. They are almost totally without imagination, 
indeed, as all their author’s works are, as even the best of them is—his 
book of brief biographies, namely ; but they substitute for this quality a 
presentation in so vivid phrase of such facts as the writer wants to use, 
that while one is in the act of reading for the first time, he hardly per- 
ceives that he is assisting at a mere skilful manipulation of facts. We 


_speak more particularly of this defect because it is a fruitful source of evils 


to Mr. Parton, as a worker in literature and as a thinker. It gives him his 
faculty of seizing separate views and theories with a firm grasp, and not 
seeing that they make only bits of the truth ; it is the cause, we suppose, of 
that curiously contented contempt of others with which he seems to hold the 
opinion that what he does not know at the moment is not worth knowing ; 
it is, therefore, at the bottom of his round assertions on all manner of sub- 
jects, from religions down to the complexions of the four thousand Bremen 
tobacconisis. But, readable as they are, these articles are, as we have sug- 
gested, readable only foronce. Dealing, as they do, with matters of opinion, 
and laying down, as they do, with little or no qualification, the notions on 
disputed matters of an unimaginative man, incapable not only of weighing 
and measuring and making allowances, but even incapable of stating such 
facts as shall not mislead—or of stating any facts in a manner not mis- 
leading—they are, on the whole, scientifically, artistically, and morally, 
pretty often unprofitable reading. 


LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIO* 

Tue second, which was also the original, title of this work, “ Civiliza- 
tion and Barbarism,” expresses the motive of the author as the catch titie 
by no means does. Sefor Sarmiento proposed to himself to explain why 
the Argentine Republic had, up to the time of his writing (nearly twenty- 
five years ago), failed to become free, united, homogeneous, powerful, pro- 
gressive ; to maintain and develop in the New World the highest achieve- 
ments of the Old. To do this it was necessary to describe the geographi- 
cal position of the country, its physical features, its population and customs ; 
and the picturesque manner in which the author has accomplished this 
portion of his task cannot be too highly praised, while at the same time it 
is subordinate to his main object, that of bringing into relief the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict” between the pampas and the cities, the gauchos and the citi- 
zens. Nor is Mr. Seward’s famous phrase inapplicable to the dissensions 
on the La Plata. We have been struck, in reading these pages, with noth- 
ing more than with the close resemblance of the gauchos, as a class, to 
Southern slaveholders asa class. The latter, to be sure, were purely agri- 
cultural, the former cattle-raisers only—yet almost equally scattered, 
equally idle and averse to profitable exertion, equally lawless. 

«TJ e@ an ex of two t i i 
chronghaen but whee Oe dwelli sgn tte ap ten cng lheayerervy 
leagues apart, and two leagues, at least, separate the nearest neighbors. 
The production of movable property is not impossible, the enjoyments of 
luxury are not wholly incompatible with this isolation ; wealth can raise a 
superb edifice in the desert. But the incentive is wanting ; no example is 
near; the inducements for mak & great display, which exist in a city, 
are not known in that isolation and solitude. Inevitable privations justify 
natural indolence; a dearth of all the amenities of life induces all the ex- 
ternals of barbarism. Society has altogether disappeared. There is but 
the isolated, self-concentrated, feudal family.” 
et i Ge Pg med Pa in egy of the ora i or, Civilization and 


tiary tine to the United States. With ps ye 
oe. a ” New York: Hurd & Houghton. fog 














This is not, of course, an exact picture of the South, yet it corresponds 
very nearly with Mrs. Stowe’s account of Legree’s plantation, with what 
Mrs. Kemble has told in her Georgia Diary, and with what we do not need 
to be told about Southern society. Let us pass to other common features. 
Sarmiento wrote at a time when Rosas having, with the aid of the gaucho 
element, subdued the cities, ruled them with the most atrocious and humili- 
ating despotism. 

“He knew how to use words and forms which satisfy the indifferent, 
such as—the savages ; the bloodthirsty creatures ; perfidious, wretched Uni- 
tarios ; the perfidious minister of Brazil ; the dirty money of France; the 
iniquitous claims of England—words thus sufficing to cover the longest 
and most frightful series of crimes that the nineteenth century has wit- 
nessed.” 

Of the subserviency of the North to the South while slavery ruled the 
nation, we need not speak; the very memory is shameful. But the per- 
version of language which attended that demoralizing sway, and still lin- 
gers in the mouths of the Democracy, was not different from that induced by 
Rosas. Do we not seem to hear, for the words italicized, these phrases : 
the incendiaries, the fanatics, the cut-throat Abolitionists ; British gold ; the 
d—d black disunion Republicans !—words that sufliced to conceal the ini- 
quity of human bondage and to cloak the purposes of conspirators against 
the Union? And, not to follow the parallel further, may we not, mutatis 
mutandis, apply this statement to the attitude of South and North before 
and since the war !— 

“Two distinct forms of civilization meet upon'a cormmon ground in 
the Argentine Republic ; one, still in its infancy, which, ignorant of that so 
far above it, goes on repeating the crude efforts of the Middle Ages ; the 
other disregarding what lies at its feet, while it strives to realize in itself 
the latest results of European civilization: the nineteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies dwell together.” 

All of the author’s own part in this volume is admirable reading ; a 
more able pen never shed clearness and interest on the tangled history of 
South American politics. A few broad and charming touches, to make 
us familiar with the soil and its inhabitants, precede a study of Facundo 
Quiroga and the brothers Aldao—upland slopes to the pestilent volcano, 
Rosas—which leaves them vividly impressed upon the imagination as real 
characters, and yet suggests an artistic reserve in the painter, who cannot 
forget that he is coloring his enemies. This restraint, partly philosophical, 
partly magnanimous, is everywhere visible in Sarmiento’s narrative. In re- 
vising his work he has pointed out, with the utmost candor—citing the 
severe criticism of another—passages in which imperfect knowledge and 
partisan heat made him do injustice to one portion of the Republic. On 
the other hand, in describing men whose laurels might have cost him his 
sleep, he is an unselfish witness to their merits. And fortunately the page 
which is stained with the record of the tyrants already named lights up 
with the mention of Rivadavia, Barcala, and Paz—counter-actors upon the 
checkered scene. 

The translator leaves little to be desired in the performance of her 
special work. Her appendix, however, and preface are ill digested and un- 
methodical, though we cannot but thank her for all the information she 
has collected concerning the now President Sarmiento, and the extracts 
from his autobiography. His many-sided character, broad sympathies, and 
cultivated intellect not only elicit our deepest respect, but, in connection 
with those of his compatriots, fill us with’encouragement as to the future of 
his country. After a thousand services in prison, in exile, in office at home 
and abroad, he now returns to receive a more spontancous and unanimous 
suffrage than has fallen to most statesmen from any people. At the head 
of affairs we may be sure that his interest in popular education, as the 
basis of free government, will not abate, while we may hope that his pres- 
ent authority will last till the Republic is irrevocably established in ways 
of peace, order, and progress, according tothe spirit of the age. 


The Magie Spectacles. By Chauncey Giles. [lustrated by Chapman. 
(New York: Joseph R. Putnam. 1868.)—This is one of those utilitarian 
fairy tales with a moral and a plain interpretation, which he who runs may 
tead, which are written by people without imagination for children who, 
having never known the dear delights of the Arabian tales, nor made the 
acquaintance of such pleasantly unmoral and unscientific fairies as Rum- 
pelstiltskin, say, fancy they are being amused when they are only being 
insidiously instructed and preached to in the basest manner. It is rather a 
shame to practise in this way on the innocence of childhood, and it makes 
people who remember the pleasure they took in fairies, who cast no reflec- 
tions on naughty boys, and would have scorned to inveigle them into long 
division or a comprehension of the nominative absolute, look with sincere 
pity on their own children, for whom so much improving reading is pro. 
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vided. The didactic fairy tale is a sorrowful failure as far as entertain- 
ment, which we take to be the legitimate business of fairy tales, is con- 
cerned, It might, however, be interesting to authors who have taken up 
this line of literature to consider some of the remoter consequences of their 
work. When children look up from a story like this of Mr. Giles’s, and 
say, “Oh! but there are no fairies,"you know—he means your brains,” the 
little rationalists have hit on a method of interpretation which may some 
time lead them into thorny places. It is never safe to weight ethics with 
supernaturalism—to join fact and fancy in an unnatural union, even for 
children. The faith which accepts Bluebeard without scruple, and re- 
ceives Aladdin’s lamp as the most natural thing in the world, recoils and 
becomes scepticism in the presence of a magician who rebukes one’s easily 
besetting sins and talks like a schoolmaster. 


The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels. By W. H. Furness. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.)—There is something almost 
touching in the persistency with which Dr. Furness returns to his favorite 
theme: The naturalness of the life and acts and character of Jesus. The 
present volume is the sixth which he has devoted to this subject. As 
its title approximates to that of the first, perhaps this is the last. The first 
was published thirty-two years ago, under the title “ Remarks on the Four 
Gospels.” Then came “Jesus and His Biographers,” which, all things 
considered, will probably be regarded as the best expression of his thought. 
This was followed by “The History of Jesus,” and this by “ Thoughts on 
Jesus of Nazarcth.” Still later came “ The Veil Partly Lifted,” and now 
another volume is before us. The later volumes have been in the main 
called forth by a desire to reconcile his main idea with the results of recent 
criticism. The present volume does not seem to us to add enough to the 
force of his argument to justify its publication. Dr. Furness’s conception 
of Jesus is unique, and it is beautiful, whether it can be established or not. 
His method is more akin to that of the German rationalist, Paulus, than to 


any other, but is more delicate and tender. A wonderful refinement char- | 


acterizes it throughout. His confidence in the internal evidences to the 
truth of the Gospels is perfectly intense. He returns to it again and 
again. But if the credibility of the Gospels is to be established beyond 
cavil, it must be on less subjective testimony. 





About Women, Love, and Marriage. By F. Saunders, author of 
“Salad for the Solitary,” “ Salad for the Social,” “ Mosaics,” “‘ Festival of 
Song,” etc. (New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1868.)—The best we can 


say of Mr. Saunders’s new literary venture is, that it violates few of the | 


rules of syntax, and never counsels infractions of the rules of morality. 
But, considering how largely the book is made up of quotations, its unvary- 


ing triviality becomes rather remarkable. A quotation in Mr. Saunders’s | 


hands, drawn from what source soever, loses all its value—is at once “ hid- 





there are thorns as well as roses growing upon its 


or disturbs his re with nocturnal visions ; and, during day, haunts him 
with perpetual phantoms. Love has been appropriately named the tender 
passion, from its softening effects on the brain ; some authorities, however, 
suppose it is so designated because its influence is derived from the softer 
sex. The disease is highly infectious—it attacks all classes alike, old and 
young, the poor as well as the wealthy; for Cupid is ever on the alert, 
seeking whom he may ensnare.” 


“ The young are always enthusiastic on the subject, and entertain the 
most exalted ideas of the estate connubial. You may suggest to them that 
ks and borders, and 
that its skies are not always bright, but your suggestions will be little 
heeded, for marriage is their bright ideal, their tg 





The Amazon. By Franz Dingelstedt. Translated from the German by 
J. M. Hart. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1868.)—One of ‘his Ger- 
man critics says that Franz Dingelstedt is “not merely a poet by nature, 
but he is also a brilliant fellow.” As to the validity of his claims to the 
poetical nature we have no means of judging, the “ Amazon” offering no 
evidence that he possesses any. It deals in a clever but superficial way 
with certain phases of German society, with artistic and theatrical life 
principally—Dingelstedt being the director of the Court Theatre at Vienna, 
and writing in a style very suggestive of his thorough adaptation to his 
profession. As to his brilliancy, if the reader good-naturedly chooses he 
may concede it, but we fancy nobody finds it very dazzling. Certainly his 
brilliance is not that of the diamond ; it resembles more that of those Japan 
ese fireworks which, when one carefully extinguishes all the surrounding 
lights, coruscates, if one is fortunate, for half a minute and sputters out into 
darkness. It lies in his expression, not in his thought ; for which reason we 
fail to see the resemblance to Heine which another of his critics has dis- 
covered, The “Amazon” does not compel perusal, but is clever enough to 
repay it if the reader likes to look at life under the glare of the footlights, 
and has plenty of otherwise unoccupied time on his hands. 
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KEY TO AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


LIFE INSURANCE CHART FOR 1868. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1868, by J. B. EccrEsing, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern Distret of New York. 


ABSTRACTS OF CHARTER AND BY-LAW PROVISIONS AS TO “PROFITS,” INTEREST ON CAPITAL, ETC. 


MUTUAL, MIXED, AND STOCK COMPANIES. 





The subject of the Dae 3 share of Life Insurance yl oer which should be wptenes to Stockholders is exciting public attention, and might as well now as ever be thor- 
4 e friction of conflicting interests such just rules of equity (juste rege, bn will be approved by the general public and by 
the mass of Stock and Policy-holders.—Hon. W1LL1am Barnes's (Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York) NintH ANNUAL Reporr, 1868, p. lxxix, 
THE PRINCIPAL PURELY MUTUAL COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES (AU Profits Paid te Policy-holders). 
The object of these Societies is to retain among the members themselves the whole benefits arising from their premiums. It is plain that, by this method elone, the public 
can derive the entire Fare poe which the present knowledge of the science of Life Assurance can confer. That knowledge enables men of integrity and intelligence to give the 
ic 


oughly s and criti thereby elimina from th 


community every profit whi 


can possibly arise from Life Assurance. If any cavil can be made about the rate of premiums, none can be possibly made about the just appropri- 


ation of the accumulations, until it can be proved that it is more beneficial for the assured to take a part rather than the whole of the bonuses and surpluses. — Tae INsuURANCE 


GuIpE AND Hanp-BooK, Lonpon, 1868. 


rans, Pittsfield, Mass.—All profits paid to 

licy-holders, 

‘CHART PER OAK, Hartford, Conn.—All profits paid to 

Policy-holders, 
CON NECTICUT MUTUAL, Hartford, Conn.—All profits 


paid to Policy-holders. 

CRAFTSMEN *S, 214 Broadway, New York.—All profits 

payable to Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 
UITABLE, 92 Broadway, New York.—All pro- 

fits paid to Policy-holders, annually, on contribution 


lan. 
. GUARDIAN, 102 Broadway, New York.—All profits 
paid to Policy-holders, 


HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL, 281 Broadway, New York. 
—All profits credited Policy-holders annually. 
JOHN HANCOCK, Boston, Mass.—All profits paid to 


bution plan. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL, Springfield, Mass.—All 
a) oy to Policy-holders, 

MUTUAL LIFE. 146 Broadway, New York.—All profits 
paid to a annually, on contribution plan. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT, Newark, N. J.—All profits paid 
to Policy-holders. 

NATIONAL LIFE, Montpelier, Vt.—All profits paid to 
Policy-holders ; dividends declared quinquennially. 





| 


Policy-holders ; dividends applied second year, on contri- | 


i 
| 


NEW YORK LIFE, 112 ay New York,—All 
— paid to Policy-holders, annually, on contribution 
n 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, Boston, Mass.—All profits 
paid to Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 

STANDARD, 22 Broadway, New York.—Aill profits 
paid to Policy-holders. 

UNION MUTUAL, Augusta, Me., and Boston, Mass. 
All profits paid to Policy-holders 

WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’, 182 Broadway, New York. 
—All profits ae to Policy-holders. 

WASHINGTON, 155 Broadway, New York,—All proiits 
paid to Policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan, 


MIXED COMPANIES (A Part of whose Profits are Paid to Stockholders). 


‘“* Stock Life Insurance, as an independent system, does not exist any longer. 


Report, 1863. 
After the experimental s 


RT, 


Legal Interest, semi-ann , on Stock, as A SURE 
INSURANCE eee n yb 


of a Company is passed, and it will probably be in two or three years, if ever, the 
cent which it costs more than the earnings of its investment is a bootless extravagance and waste of the Policy-ho 


It only adheres in the barnacle way to the Mutual system.’’— MassacnvserTs Commisstonrrs 


gresquiee capital becomes perfectly unnecessary; and every 
ders’ 


Money. — MassacuvuseTrs INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS’ 


page 63. 
There can hardly be a Haprrer Set oF CaPiraLisTs on earth than one which has obtained a right, by Perpetual Charter, to Ensure Lives, coneivine from the proceeds, first, 
G, and secondly, 20 per cent. of what are called Profits, that is, Premiums proving to be surplus, for ever, — 


ASSACHUSETT# 


e 158. 
The capital stock of Companies of this class, when firmly established, are valued at from 400 to 500 per cent. over par value. 
STOCKHOLDERS’ PROFITS OVER LEGAL INTEREST ON 


td ae nee Cont ate oe qotee r at, on 
ums ; ers in 1867, 

bei 184 4.100 per samt cane tal. = perten of 

rofits secured olicy-holders or % 

. AMERICAN TONTINE, 149 Broadway, New York. In- 

corporated 1868.—Stockholders entitled to ten per cent, an- 

n interest, payable semi-annually, and profits on any 

business done on om pen. 

ASBURY, 291 Broadway, New York. Incorporated 
1867.—Interest on capital and 20 per cent. of profits payabie 
semi-annually to Stockholders. 

AT C MUTU 


AL, Albany, 
profits credited to the Stockholders until guarantee capital 


redeemed. 
BROOKLYN, 141 Broadway, N. Y.—20 per cent. of profits 
payable to Stockholders. Only 12 percent. interest paid. 
CONTINENTAL, 26 Nassau Street, New York —12 1-2 
cent. of its over } interest payable to Stock- 
olders. .000 paid to olders in 1868, being 
per cent. on paid up capital. 





| the interest thereon to be paid annually to the Stock- 
ers 


holders. 

HOME, 258 Broadway, New York.—Stockholders are 
now limited to 12 per cent. on capital, —— half-yearly. 
A reserve fund of $200,000 is to be made up out of profi 

| at discretion of Directo 


CAPITAL. 


} 


NATIONAL, 212 Broadway, N. Y.—10 per cent. of proflis 
payable to Stockholders, 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL. Newark, N. J.—10 per ceni. 


| of profits payable to Stockholders, 


rs. 
| GREAT WESTERN, 20 Nassau Street, New York.—20 | 


per cent. of ts payable to Stockholders. 

HAHNEMANN. Cleveland, Ohio.—10 per cent. set apart 
| for retirement of paid up capital of $200,000. Interest 
| paid annually at 7 3-10 per cent on $400,000 as the responsi- 


N. Y.—20 per cent. of | d/e capital. under Ohio general law. 
ae KNICKER BF 


161 Broadway, N. Y.—Stockhold- 
| ers are entitled to twenty per cent. of the profits, besides 
| an interest dividend on the capital. Dividends declared to 
Policy-holders annually, since 1861, after three payments 
made and applicable on the fourth year. Interest and 
rofit dividends paid to Stockholders on $100,000 capital, 


28 from 1853 to 1867, $139,310 75. Total premiums received 


' since organization, up to Dec. 31, 1867. $4.074.521 74. and 


ECONOMICAL, Providence, R. I.—By amendment of | total dividends declared to Policy-holders, $146.571 2; 
charter in June, 1868, interest is limited to seven per cent. | paid or onozet. 9% 087 29, 


per annum on ** 
rofits, after viding for a reserve fund of $200,000, to go 
# aay 


licy-hol 
CRLSIOR. 63 William Street, New York.—10 per 
cent, of net }~ poyabie to Stockholders. 

FIRST NATIONAL ECLECTIC, 35 Union Square, New 
York. Incorporated 1868.—-20 per cent. of profits to be 
credited to Stockholders. 

GERMANIA, 9 Broadway, New York.—Stockholders, 


after 1869, are limited to 5 per cent. on capital over legal in- 


terest. 
GLOBE, 160 Fulton Street, New York.—Interest on cap- 
— = $100,000, at 7 | cent., payable semi-annually. | 
n 


os wot per cont. of et profits to be set aside, to be- 
long to Policy-holders, and to be held by the Company 
as a permanent guarantee fund, not to exceed $500,000 ; but 


each share of capital stock.” Residue of | 


. 156 Broadway, N. Y.—7 per cent. inter- 
|} est on $100,000 capital, and one-eighth of the profits pay- 
able to the Stockholders annually, in cash. idue of 
| profits paid Policy-holders annually after three payments 
|made, Total interest and profit dividends paid Stock- 
holders from 1853 to 1867, $286,000. Total dividends de- 
| clared to ori $906,868 77, up to Dec. 31, 1867. 
METROPO 


TAN, 243 Broadway, N. Y.—10 per cent. of | 


ole P to Stockholders. 

| MU L PROTECTION, 162 Broadway, N. Y.—(Or- 
ganized 1868.) Cash capital $100,000; 7 per cent. interest, 
— semi-annually ; twenty per cent. of net profits to 
| be set apart and held by the ——- as a permanent guar- 
| antee fund, subject to losses of the Company, interest 


i 


NORTH AMERICA, 229 Broadway. N. Y.—Interest div- 
idend of 7 per cent. per annum on $100,000 capital, payable 
semi-annually. Stockholders to be also credited annual!) 
$2,000, as a reserve fund, payable to them upon retirement 
of the capital stock. One-eighth of remaining surplus 
_— to Stockholders annually, with interest dividend. 

idue of profits credited to participating Policy-holders, 
and to be represented by scrip, redeemable, on reaching 
$500,000. to extent deemed advisable by board. Interest 
and profit dividend to Stockholders, 1864 to 1807, 

75,000, exclusive 0} 3,000 reserve fund. credited to 
them. Amount of dividends declared to Policy-holdere, 
outstanding and unapplied, $175,012 47. 

PHCNIX MUTUAL, Hartford, Conn.—Stockholders re- 
ceived 6 per cent. on chartered capital of $100.000. only 
$16,000 being paid up. All residue of profits paid to the 
ensured. 

SECURITY, 31 Pine street, N. Y.—20 per cent. of profits 
yable to Stockholders under original charter, but the 
tockholders have signed agreements under amended char- 
ter limiting interest on capital to 12 per cent, per annum 


currency. 

UNITED STATES. 40 Wall Street, N. ¥.—20 per cent 
of net — paid to Stockholders, beside annual interest 
on capital. Capital lately increased to $200.000; charter 
authorizes increase to one million. Interest and dividends 
paid on stock, 1851 to 1868, $242.757 55. Amount of profit 
dividends declared to Policy-holders. now outstanding, re- 
ported to Mass.. at present value, $155,000. Policy-holders 
share in profits on Stock Fe. 

wo MUTUAL, 117 Broadway, N. Y.—121-2 per 


u which fund shall be paid annually, pro rata, to the | cent. of _ payable to Stockholders. None yet ap- 


is ders. 


portione 


STOCK COMPANIES (The following is a list of the Stock Companies which pay all the profits of the business to the Stockholders) : 
To us, it does not seem wise for any legislature to farm out to capitalists the business of collecting and managing the funds provided by the people for their widows and 
INSURAN 1 


orphans.—MassacHUSETTS CE COMMISSIONERS’ 
‘**Human life is too sacred an interest, it has too m2: 


tions to test the validity of life policies, to trust it to the Stock Market like coal, copper. or 


The value of the stocks of all 


REPoRTs, page 157. 

relations besides the pecuniary, too much of the value that transcends arithmetic, and we hear of too many exhuma- 
troleum.”’—MASsACHUSETTS CoMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 1855. : ¥% 
‘“* PROPRIETARY *’ companies in England during past years has run up to six or eight times their par value, while the policies never 


increase in value. There can be but one explanation for this, namely, that there were large profits in the business, which might have been, BUT WERE Not, divided among the 


policy-holders, who contributed to produce such 


profits. 
But the great objection, after all, to the Stock Plan, lies at the foundation of the —-. After a man becomes a 
metrically opposed lic demand that their money sh 


expect from the 8 ers—their interests are dia 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Was 
—(Jay Cooke & Co.)—chartered July 25, 

one million, with power to increase on 
holders at annual or special 
to be to -holders. 


idends to the ensured are made by this 
lapse of the of expectation on the 
entry, and amoun 


— D.C, 
Capital 
vote of Stock- 
meeting. None of the profits 
‘CAN POPULAR, 417 Broadway, N. Y.—No div- 

until the 


| neal. @ | th 
e 
t of proportion of ‘such dividends 7 


tohis. The Pu 


ens in a Stock Company, he has no favors to 


produce something for themselves."’—ANoN. 


then to be made is not specified in the charter or by law.— | plus fund.”’ for the security of Policy-holders, until such 
1 Ixxxvi 


Barnes's 
CO. 


profits to Stockhold etary Tables. 
N YORK STATE, Syracuse, N. Y.—All profits pay- 


Street, New York.—All sur- 
Stockholders, pro rata, but to 
remain in the hands of the company as a “‘ guarantee sur- 


able to 


ind shall amount to $1.800,000. which, with the capita}, 


SNERAL, Hartford, Conn.—All! wili make the sum of two million dollars; thereafter all 


| the — may be divided among the Stockholders, 





TRAVELLERS. Hartford, Conn, — All profits on pro- 
rietary tables paid to Stockholders, but the company 
cave prepared tables to ensure also at mutual profit 
rates. 


For all further particulars of Capital, Assets, Income, Expenditure, Premium, and Dividend System, see Underwriters’ Life Insurance Chart, 1867 to 1968. Price Fifty Cents 


per copy. Published by 


J. B. ECCLESINE, Editor and Proprietor Wall Street Underwriter, 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK, ROOM NO, 6. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 


BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


AND 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


I. 
In royal 8vo, cloth, 774 pages, price $7. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN. Vol. I. Africa. Being an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized a of 
Man. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. With 
new designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, and 
others, engraved by the’ Brothers Dalziel. 


II. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, printed {. toned paper, 920 pages, 


POET’S CORNER. A Manual for Students 
in English ge With  —~ tara Sketches of the 
Authors. By J. C. aay 


n demy 8vo, 904 pages, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $4. 
THE BROADWAY ANNUAL, A Miscellany 
of Original Literature in Prose and Verse. With 
twenty-seven illustrations. 
a : 
T, price 50 c 
THE OCCUPATIONS’ OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Edward Garrett. — in a large, clear type. 


12mo, pease, 
THE SEABOARD PAR SIL. 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 
large, clear type. 


vi. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 684 , profusely illustrated, price 


1 75. 

TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. 
Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare. Curious, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all . ow and Nations. 
Edited by Edmund te King, M.A. 

12mo, cloth, "price er 
HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVEN- 
TIONS. From the Mariner’s Compass to the Electric 


Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs. [lustrated with 
numerous wood ty 


ce $1. 
A Sequel to 
Printed in a 


12mo, cloth.” price $1 50 
THE FRESH AND SALT WATER AQUA- 
pe et By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., Author 
“The Demsen Objects of the Country and Sea- 
bet “etc. With map colored illustrations. 


In 12mo, cloth, 
A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Part I., Prose and Dramatic Writers. Part 
Il., Poets. By William wg Larkins. 


In 8vo, cloth, ce 3 
STUDIES OF SHARESPEA RE. By Charles 
Knight, Editor of ‘* Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” 
ete. 


crown ove, clot h, price $3. 

HALF- HOU RS WITH THE BEST LET- 
TER-WRITERS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. Form- 
ing a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons. By Charles — 


12mo, cloth, 
THE IN GOLDSBY aor ‘DS ; 
and Marvels. By — Ingoldsby. 


or, Mirth 


n crown S8vo, cloth, price $1 7%. 
ANNALS ‘OF A QUIET ‘NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George ~~ ane LL.D., Author of ** Unspoken 
Sermons,” ete 


Tn 2 vols. crown BVO, cloth, price $5. 
THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. By 
William Gilbert, — ane ‘Dr. Austin’s Guest.” 


n crown 8vo, ‘loth, price $2. 
ORVILLE ‘COLLEGE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Author of “ East —~ » «Phe Channings, * ete. 


n 12mo, cloth, price $1 3: * cloth, gilt edges 
A i *RENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. 
dame De Witt, née Guizot. Translated by the sihen 
of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


xvi. 
In 12mo, cloth, price $1 50; paper, %5 cents. 
“ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. 


In crewn 8vo, “Noth, price $1 75 
STUDIES OF C HARACT ER FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Edi- 
tor of * The Sunday Magazine.” 
*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


ON 


, $1 %. 
By Ma- } 


Standard English Books 


AND FOR SALE BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 





BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. New 
—e 12 new American Maps. Folio, half-mor- 
occo, . 


BRITISH POETS, ALDINE EDITION. 
vols. crown 8yo, cloth, $182. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 
10 vols. post 8vo, cloth, $25; half-calf, $40; calf, ex- 
tra, $50. 

» CARLYLE’S Wones, Uniform Edition. 16 —. crown 

8vo, cloth, $40; half-calf, $65; calf, extra, $80. 


CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE, Im- 
8vo, cloth, $11; half-calf, $13 50; polished calf, 


Large-paper. 52 


DECORATIVE ALPHABETS. 4to, cloth, $3 75. 


DELAMOTTE’S ALPHABET BOOKS, Oblong 4to, cloth. 
Primer of Illumination, $4 50; Ornamental Alphabets, 
oa: Modern Alphabets, $2 25; Medieval Alphabets, 

275; Embroiderer’s Book of Design, $1 25. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
vols. 4to, cloth, $160; half Russia, $ 


ERSKINE’S SPEECHES. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $18; half- 
calf, $24; polished calf, $30. 


— IRON MANUFACTURE.  8yvo, cloth, 


¥ edition. 22 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 3 
vols. 8vo, half-morocco, $51. 


FOSS’S LIVES OF THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 9 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $40; half-calf, $60. 


GIBBON’S ROME. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25; half-calf, $45; 
calf, extra, : 


GROTE’S GREECE. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $40; half-calf, 
$50; calf, extra, $65. 

GROTE’S PLATO. 8 vols. Svo, cloth, $20. 

GUILLEMIN’S HEAVENS. Imperial 8vo, cloth, $10. 

KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $30; half-calf, $45 ; tree calf, $55. 

LEECH’S PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
4 vols. in two, oblong 4to, half-morocco, $27 50. 


——- ENCYCLOPZDIAS. 8vo. cloth: Gardening, 
oie Agree, $15; Plants, $15; Co e, Farm, 
Architecture, "$15; Trees and Shru , $15 


unis POLITICAL ECONOMY. Post 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


NEW TESTAMENT. wr yt a ae from designs 
of the Great Masters, cloth 


arta TUSCAN SCULPTORS. e vols, 4to, cloth, 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
cloth, $15; half-calf, $27 50. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES : 
mer SY of the Bible. 3 vols. Svo, cloth, $18 ; half- 


12 vols. post 8vo, 


eer) am Dictionary. 8vo, cloth, $4 50; half-calf, 


cue Bible Dictionary. Post 8vo, cloth, $3; half- 


’ 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Greeeo. and Roman Geography. 


8vo, half-calf, $10. 
2 vols. 8vo, half-calf, 


Greek and Roman Biogra: and Mythol 8 vols. 
8vo, half-calf, $30. vay oe 


SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. §8vo, cloth, $7 50; 
half-calf, $9. 

ow) ae GREEK TESTAMENT. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. 600 plates. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, $12. 

a LIFE OF HANS HOLBEIN. 


16mo, cloth, 


4to, cloth, 


THORPE’S NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 
8vo, half-morocco, * 50. 


3 vols. crown 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


|'HAPPY HOURS. A new Singing Book for 
Schools and Academies. By Howarp K:nespury and 
A. A. GRALEY, authors of ** Happy Voices,” etc. 


Price 50 cents. Schools supplied at liberal rates, 
CARMINA YALENSIA. A new Collection of 
American College Songs and Music. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
STOECKEL’S “SACRED MUSIC.” A collection 
of original tanes for choirs. By Gustave I. Stoeckel, 


Professor of Music in rr College. 
Price in cloth $2 25; board covers $1 50. 


All our Books sent by mail on receipt of price. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 





678 Broadway, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I, 
THE WOMAN’S KINCDOM: 
A Lovr Srory. 


By the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘‘ A Noble 
Life.” “‘ Two Marriages,”’ *‘ Christian’s Mistake,” ‘‘ The 
Ogilvies,” ** A Life fora Life,” *‘ Olive,” etc., etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
(From the North British Review.) 
Miss Mutock’s NoveEts. 

She attempts to show how the trials, perplexities, joys, 
sorrows, labors, and successes of life deepen or wither 
the character according to its inward bent. 

She cares to teach not how dishonesty is always plung- 
ing men into infinitely more complicated external difficul- 
ties than it would in real life, but how any continued 
insincerity gradually durkens and corrupts the very life- 
springs of the mind; not how all events conspire to crush 
an unreal being, who is to be the “‘ example” of the story, 
but how every event, adverse or fortunate, tends to 
strengthen and expand a high mind, and to break the 
springs of a selfish or merely weak and self-indulgent 
nature. 

She does not limit herself to domestic conversations, and 
the mere shock of character on character; she includes a 
large range of events—the influence of worldly successes 
and failures—the risks of commercial enterprises--the 
power of social position—in short, the various elements of 
a wider economy than that generally admitted into a tale. 

She has a true respect for her work, and never permits 
herself to ‘‘ make books,” and yet she has evidently very 
great facility in making them. 

-There are few writers who have exhibited e ihere marked 
progress, whether in freedom of touch or in depth of pur- 
pose, than the authoress of ‘The Ogilvies” ‘and “ John 
Halifax.” 


Il. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS. 

Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Unpublished Dis- 
courses, and revised by their author. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Complete in two volumes, S8vo, cloth, bev- 
elled, $5. 


Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price. 





THE PIANO BOOK WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
18 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
Regular Sale—30,000 a Year. 
Sold by all Music-dealers. Price $3 75. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


J. W. Bovron invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 


embrac all classes of ee, and ticularly Su- 
PERBLY USTRATED and Frye Art Works, History 
and BrogRaPHY, VoraceEs and TRAVELS, PoETRY and the 
Drama, Naturat History, STANDARD and 
ous Works, xy Printed Books, ILLUMINATED Mis- 
SALS, etc. 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application. 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 
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VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


fHE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD 
hte 


in any volume. e * greatest care 
the text in its utmost attaina- 

ityi8 ; and the on has been eae haa still phieal 
rable by"the addition of interes 
mem and cri notices from the 
nore Cornwall 


the alley 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 


Shahgpeere, cee @ a and Fletcher, 
: 6 vols... . . . $1000 
and Ford, 5 John ebster, ie 
Bseeinger John W 450 
W ogi, a Far Christopher Marlowe, 450 
Yanb — and Far- , | Greene and Peele, . 6 00 


THE OLD POETS: 


on nl Wi | > Qa 
ucer,.... 480|/Pope, ...... 
Comp! a & sets of the above 13 volumes can be obtained, 


half bound in calf, $90; or handsomely bound in tree calf. 
gilt edges, $125. 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, in- 
Spit the Biography and Doubtful Plays. With 
aeteetone beautifully —_ on fine toned pa- 
ry Soy Clay. London. 8 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, 
; tree ok, gilt edges, $85; superbly 

and in full morocco, —_— 


WOOD'S (REV. J. . @) ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY. Comprising Mammalia, Birds, 
Reptiles, etc.; in 3 royal 8vo volumes, containi if 
about 2.400 pages, and 1.000 illustrations by a 
$50 0s eir, and others. Cloth, $21; half 
$28 50 tree calf, $387 50; full morocco, $41. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENG- 
LAND. FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. A new edition from the text of Co1- 
ONEL JOHNES, with Notes, » Life of the Author, an Es- 
say on his Works, and a Criticism on his History, with 

beautiful woodcuts illustrative of —_— customs, 

etc. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 
*,* Also, for _ a few copies of the Illuminated 
oe of Froissart’s Chronicles, 2 vols. half morocco, 
. The entedions (72 in number) are repro- 
~4, rom the M8, Froissart in the Bibliotheque Royale, 

Paris, and other sources, and are beautifully executed. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES; containing 
an account of the cruel Civil Wars between the Houses 
of Orleans and oe. Translated by Thomas 
i sean illustrated with numerous w: engrav- 

ms supe7 royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 








SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Howarp Stavun- 
Ton, with copious oat notes, glossary, and life, 
and containing 1.700 illustrations 


John Gilbert. 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, and a steel portrait 


from the bust at Stratford-upon-Avon. engraved ex- 
for this peen aa In AS vols. royal ve cloth, 
calf, oe calf, $35; tree calf, $40; 


morocco, $49 . 


LANE’S TRANSLATION > THE ARABIAN 


8vo, cloth, os Pape if 


_ MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, as applied and 

ey be the y Dr. Sueri- 
DAN Muspratt. illustrated with many hundred engrav- 
on wood and numerous fine steel portraits, in 2 
imperial 8vo, cloth, h, $35, 


BULSSes NOVELS A: AND TALES, in three 


different editions 
Pane — ay EDITION; with frontispieces, 23 
uniform. 


—e ‘rio Gn 
eka ON; eet eces, the 

23 vols. 
Dound in oni 


MOUSEHOLD 1 EDITIO « ‘the 28 volumes bound in 11, 
uniform, $18. 


THE SPECTATOR;; a revised edition, with a 
and lana- 


Pieerpnical tical Preface, copious 
call. 513. nd Critical crown 8vo, cloth, es 


J . 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, in- 
cluding THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. com 
ing an account of his studies and numerous works, cor- 





—— 
with numerous portraits, views etc., 
Sec cothuniae sources. 5 vols. crown Svo, cloth 


nace. and conversations with eminent persons. 
i See ved | 
. $6 50. 


NOW READY. 


The Little Passion. 


A COMPLETE SET OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN 
WOOD-CUTS BY 
ALBERT DURER, 
REPRODUCED IN FAC-8IMILE. 


EDITED BY 


w.c. PRIME. 





1 vol. royal 4to, printed on heavy glazed plate paper, and 
bound in half vellum cloth, $10; morocco antique, $17 50. 


J. W. Bouton has the pleasure of announcing the publi- 
cation of one of the most interesting and elegant works 
hitherto issued from the press. ‘' The Little Passion” of 
Albert Direr, consisting of thirty-seven wood-cuts, has 
long been regarded as one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of illustrations known to the world. Complete sets 
of the entire series are excessively rare. The editions 
which have been published in modern times in Europe are 
defective, lacking more or less of the plates, and are of an 
inferior and unsatisfactory class of workmanship. 


The new process for the reproduction of Engravings, Ty- 
pography, etc., affords for the first time an opportunity of 
presenting to the public an edition of this rare work in ab- 
solute fac-simile. The process is entirely new and distinct 
from any of the methods hitherto known in Europe or 
America, Its superior results are admirably illustrated in 
the present work. The plates are reproduced in all the 
brilliancy of the originals, and it may be safely affirmed 
that but for the texture of the paper it would be impossible 
to distinguish them from the existing impressions of the 
time of Direr. 


The introductory letterpress, printed in bold and ele- 
gant type, is ornamented with fac-similes of early cuts, 
initials, etc., produced by the same process on raised 
plates and printed on the common type-press. 

As a wonderful work of modern skill, the first of its 
kind, the book will be highly valued by all lovers of art, 
while the rare and beautiful work of the great master of 
wood-engravers is reproduced in a style which would de- 
light the artist himself. could he examine it, and must be ac- 
ceptable to the American public, particularly at the ex- 
ceedingly reasonable price at which it is offered. 

Tie edition is limited to five hundred copies; the plates 
have been destroyed and the type distributed. A consid- 
erable portion of the edition is already secured in this 
country and England, and those desirous of procuring it 
should send in their names at once. 

Published and for sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


J. W. B.'s Priced Catalogues of Fine Art, Mustrated 
Rare, and Standard Books sent to any address on applica- 
tion. 





LIPPINCOTT’ s MAGAZINE. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 


The Third Volume and Second Year of Lrrrrycort's 
Mae@azine or LireRature, Scrznce, aND Epvcatron will 
commence with the Number for January, 1869 ; and it is the 
oe od the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only 
main e 


HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 


which it has acquired during the first year of its publication, 
but that it shall be indeed still more valuable, attractive, 
and entertaining. 

The Publishers, encou by the great success and 
marked approbation which the Magazine has already 
geet. have made liberal arrangements for the future, 

eir object will continue to be to present to the American 


Publica Monthly Magazine of the 
HIGHEST CLASS, 
tho: hiy National in its tone, and treating the quesvons 
of ey ay in.a philosophical and statesmanlike tanner 
Number will contain a large proportion of (iv _ read- 

eK ether with erticles of a more thoughtful class 

[The anuary Number will contain the opening chapters 
ofa 


BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expressly for this Magazine, which will be entitled 


““Beyond the Breakers.” 
SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 

and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Nam- 
ber, together with Sketches of Travel, History, and Bioe- 
raphy ; Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor ; Articles on 
— Science, Finance, and Education ; and Miscella- 
ntres. 

Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add 
varicty and interest to each Number. 


TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE. 
Yearly Subscription, $4; single Number, %& cts. 
CLUB RATES per annum.—Two Copies for $7: 

Copies for $16; Ten Copies for $30; and each additional 
copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers. an extra 
copy will be furnished ora/ix, or Twer.ty-one Copies for $60 
Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of Thir- 
ty-five cents. 
. Canvassing Agents wanted in all parts of the United 
tates. 
Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-office 
address in full 
A full Prospectus, with Premium List of valuable Booka, 
will be sent on application to the publishers. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 117 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Five 


PROSPECTUS 


Van Nostranp’s 


Eciectic 
ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, 


80 To 96 Paces LARGE S8vo MONTHLY. 


FIRST NUMBER TO BE ISSUED 
JANUARY 1, (869. 


Price, $5 a year, in advance ; single copies, 50 cents. 





VAN NOSTRAND'S MAGAZINE will consist of Arti 
cles Selected and Matter Condensed from all the Engineer 
ing Serial Publications of Europe and America. 

This will be done under the direction of Mr. A. L. HOL” 
LEY, the well-known Author and Constructor in various 
branches of Engineering. 

The object of this Magazine is to present, within limits 
of space and cost that all can afford, the cream of not less 
than fifty engineering, mechanical, chemical, and metal- 
lurgical publications. The French and German Magazines 
will be largely translated. Papers and discussions before 
Societies will be condensed. Professional news from all 
sources will be compiled at length. 

ADDRESS 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher and Importer. 192 Broadway, I New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BarcLAY STREET, New York, 





Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 

Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
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TENN YSON—DORE. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 
Have just received from London a further supply of the 
two Idyls by Tennyson entitled 
“Vivien” and ‘‘ Guinevere,” 


Each illustrated with nine superb engravings on steel by 
Baker, Barlow, Brandard. Finden, Godfrey. Greatbach, 
Jeens, Mote, Ridgway, Saddler, Stephenson, and Willmore, 
from drawings by 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


Imperial 4to, each Idyl bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, 
$10; full morocco, $20; or the two Idyls bound in one vol- 
ume, extra cloth, gilt edges, $17; full morocco, $40, 





George Roatledge & Sons have also the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that they will publish — in December the re- 
maining volume of Tennyson's Idyls of the King, entitled 


This volume will be uniform in size and style with the 
foregoing, and will contain illustrations by Gustave Doré, 
upon the engraving and production of which no pains or 
expense has been spared in order to render them even 
more beautiful than the preceding volumes, 





THE BEST WORK ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


The Microscope: 
ITs 


HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND APPLICATION ; 
Being a Familiar Introduction to the Use of the Instrument, 
and the Study of Microscopical Science. By JaBEz 
Hoea, F.L.S., F.R.M.S. With upwards of Five Hun- 
dred Wood Engravings, and Eight Colored Illustrations 
by Tuffen West. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
50; half-calf, $5 50 
“The beok is one to be recommended to persons of both 
sexes who can afford to purchase an instrument, and who 
desire a recreation, healthful to mind and body, and a source 
of unending pleasure and surprise.”"— 7he Nation. 





A MOST VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK, 


Mien of the Time: 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Living Characters of Both Sexes. 
In one thick 8vo volume. printed in a new, clear type, 
bound in extra cloth, with gilt top. Price, $6. 

This edition (the Seventh) has been thoroughly revised 
and brought down to the present time. In its preparation, 
the aim of the work—as explained in former impressions— 
has been steadily kept in view—namely: to furnish. in as 
compact a form as possible, a series of biographical sketch- 
es of Eminent Living Persons in all parts of the civilized 
world, Its plan has been materially improved by the addi- 
tion of two entirely new features—the first,a Key to as- 
sumed names, which will enable the reader at once to trace 
the authorship of any volume published with only initials 
or a pseudonym affixed. The second, a Biographical Index, 
yamaye y the dates of birth and death of eminent charac- 
ters who have passed away, and a reference to the edition 
of this work in which their biography is to be found. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Familiar Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. 


By Str Joun F. W. Herscuer, Bart. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

‘* A book of most profound and romantic scientific charm. 
Without any strain of manner, the author paints picture 
after picture from the wonderful discoveries made known 
to us by the study of the physical forces at work on the 
earth and in the heavens,”’"— 7e Spectator. 


THE REICN OF LAW. 


Essay on Divine Government, By the Duke of Argyll. 
With four plates from drawings by J. Wolf. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

““We think it would be a profitable enterprise for some 
American publisher to reprint this book. It is one of the 
best of its class published in recent times. . . . Of the 
scientific merits of the book we have but a word to say. 
The author contributes to the illustrations of design in na- 
ture an interesting discussion of the ‘machinery in flight’ 
in the wings of birds, and by this and other scientific mat- 
tere makes his book a very readable one.”"— 7he Na‘ion. 

* This volume is a remarkable work, in which the logica: 
sufficiency of the arguments is equal to the perspicuity 
with which they are stated. The style is simple and clear. 
and not without eloquence, and the aptness and variety of 
the illustrations are striking.” — Zhe Lvening Post. 





AN ADMIRABLE TEXT-BOOK. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE IN WORDS OF 
ONE SYLLABLE. 


By Mary Godolphin, With 12 highly colored drawings in 
oil, 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 

“We could not name at this moment a book better de- 
serving to be given to young readers, or to be used in pri 
mary schools, cither as a text-book or as a prize for excel- 
lence. It is remarkable for avoiding the t sonhine 
block of most writers for children—not polysyllabic words 
as such, but words too big for the odanenned, which 
are apt to be at once long and derived from classical rather 
than from Saxon roots,".—7'he Nation. 





NEW BOOKS, 


Reapy NovEMBER 14: 
lL 


WOOD-SIDE AND SEA-SIDE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 1 vol. small 4to, beauti- 
fully printed on tinted paper. Price, cloth gilt, $4; 
morocco, $8. 


A charming volume. containing choice poetry from Ten- 
nyson, Howitt, Bryant, Rogers, Dickens. Shelley, Barr. 
Cornwall. Edith May, Cowper, and others. Illustrated with 
engravings by Birket Foster, Hows, Dalziel, Weir, Durand, 
and Harvey. 

Il. 


KING’S OWN. By Captarm Marryart. 
Handsomely printed from large, clear type, on good 
paper, and of convenient size. With an illustrated cov- 
er. 1 vol. 12mo, 513 pages, 50 cents. 


This is the fifth issue of a People’s Edition of Captain 
Marryatt’s caahitnl novels, It will be followed at regu- 
lar and rapid intervals by others of the series. 

Volumes of the series already issued—Pcter Simple, 
Midshipman Easy, Jacob Faithful, and the Naval Officer. 


III, 


RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
A Statistical and Descriptive Sammary of the Mincs 
and Mincrals. Climate, be gw Agriculture. Com- 
merce. Manufactures, and Miscellaneous Productions 
of the States and Territories west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. With a sketch of the Settlement and Explora- 
tion of Lower California. By J. Ross Browne. aided 
$i. a Corps of Assistants. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 880, price 


Avery complete history of the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains, including Lower California, from the period of 
its discovery, and embracing its climate, resources, to 
— features. and commercial facilities, together with 

he reports of many of the early explorers to the civil and 
military authorities, 
IV. 


A MODERN HISTORICAL ATLAS, for the 
use of Colleges, Schools, and General Readers. By 
Rev. Wri11am L. Gage, Editor and Translator of Rit- 
ter’s ‘‘ Palestine,”’ author of the * Life of Carl Ritter,” 
etc. 


“This work is the first attempt which has been made in 
this country to supply an atlas which shall convey to the 
eye the civil divisions of the leading countries of the 
world during the course of modern history. My purpose 
has been to present the te peer of the leading coun- 
tries of the world, at each of the epochs of modern history.” 
—Extract from Preface. 

v 


APPLETON’S JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 
1869. A Christmas and New Year's Gift for Young 
People. With 39 Dlustrations. 1 vol. small 4to, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50. 


Contents.—Our Presentation Mug—Training ne heed 
Wild Beasts—How I went up the Jungfrau— ce 
Arthur and the Sword -The Cuttle-Fish— derick and 
his Page-— The Song of the Horse—The Fighting Tiger— 
Fellahs of t—Bees—More Haste, Less Speed—The 
Incognito—A Child’s Faith—The Refugee and the Goat—A 

Saving a Ship—The Shark—King Arthur and the 
Giant -The Man and the Snake—Sunday—The Baltimore 
Oriole—Three Pieces of Advice-The Slothful—Water- 
Birds — The and the Water-Lily —Pyrotechny—Mam- 
moth Cave—A Young Indian's Fast-The Gorilla—M 
Humming-Birds—Hunting the Devil-Fish—The King an 
the Judge—Origin of the White, the Red, and the Black 
Man—John Groomby’s Pets. 


Vi. 


SCHILLER GALLERY. A Collection of Por- 
traits Illustrative of the Works of F'rrepricn Scui- 
LER. tes. wn by Frederick Pecht and 
Arthur von Ramberg. With Descriptive Text. by 

Frederick Pecht. 1 volume imperial 8vo, price $20. 


This a of the — = - reat — 
t er, posscsses an rest w may 
conatleved quite equal to that manifested by the appearance 
of any edition of a native poet. 

Schiller and Goethe rank in their own country equal 
with Shakespeare, The songs of Schiller are household 
words, while the plays still retain their position on the 
German stage. 


FUBLISHED THIS Day: 


I. PASSACES FROM THE AMERI- 
CAN NOTE-BOOKS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 

2 vols. 16mo, tinted paper, morocco cloth, $4; half- 
calf, $6 50. 

The many admirers of Hawthorne will be delighted with 
these selections from his Note-Books. They afford interest- 
ing glimpses of his life and modes of thought while in the 
Custom-house at Salem, while travelling in Maine and 
Berkshire, and while living at Brook Farm, at the old 
manse in Concord, and at Lenox. They consist of hints 
for stories, short descriptions of striking scenes, bits of 
charactcrization, sketches of travel, and suggestive reflec- 
tions peculiarly characteristic of the author. Every sen- 
tence bears the unmistakable stamp of Hawthorne's 
genius, 


il. HYPERION. 

By H. W. Loneretitow. Mlustrated with Twenty-four 
Photographs of the Rhine, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, by 
Francis Frira. 1 vol. large quarto. Limited edition. 
Bound only in antique morocco. Price $25. 

This is in every respect one of the most elegant volumes 
ever offered to the American public. 


ill. THE DIAMOND SCOTT. 

The complete poems of Sm: WatTER ScorrT, in the popu- 
lar Diamond Edition, to match Whittier, Longfellow, and 
Tennyson. 1 vol., cloth, $1 25; half-calf, $3; morocco, 
$3 75. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 

FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 

Successors To TICKNOR & FIELDS. 








NEW YORK BIBLE AND COMMON 
PRAYER-BOOK SOCIETY, 
5 and 18 COOPER UNION. 


New York, October 30, 1868. 
At the late meeting of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church the following collections of 
Hymns were authorized to be used in the several Dioceses, 
subject to the sanction of th respective Bishops : 
HYMNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN ; 
HYMNS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
The Convention does not authorize that either of the 
above-named collections of Hymns shall be bound with 
the 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 
and as both collections will not be used in all Dioceses, the 
New York Bible and Common Prayer-Book Society will 
continue to issue their various editions of the 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
with the authorized Psalms and Hymns, as heretofore. 


JAMES POTT, Agent, 
New York Bibleand Common Prayer-Book Socicty. 





Pott & Amery desire to inform the trade that they have 
a supply of the English Editions of ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,” and that they have also in preparation several 
American editions of the same book, which,they hope to 
have ready very shortly The collection of ‘* Hymns for 
Church and Home” is published by Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, and can be supplied by us. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogue No. 12. 


Containing Selections from our Stock in the Departments 
of 





vi. 
The Fifth Volume of the LIBRARY EDI-| THEOLOGY, THE CLASSICS, 
FD Fg Rg Bn mr gy a] bale rn Hone a ipaaamt 
e n x Volumes, ustra' Ww 
Designs by George Cruikshank, John Leech, and H. K, | VOYAGES, THE DRAMA, 
srowne, and with an elegant Portrait on Steel of the | FRENCH AND ITALIAN, HISTORY, 
— BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, 


Contents of Volume I.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby 
Rudge, Sketches ng Bas. Contents of Volume 1I.—Nicholas 
Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit, American Notes. Contents 
of Volume III.—David Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories, Uncommercial Traveller. 
Volume IV.—Dombey and Son, Old Curiosity Shop, Hard 
Times. Contents of Volume V.—Our Mutual Friend, Little 
Dorrit, Reprinted Pieces, 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
90, 92, and 94 Grand Street, 


Contents of 





SCIENCE AND MEDICINE, NATURAL HISTORY, 
AND IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Now ready, and will be sent free of charge to any address. 
A. DENHAM & CO., 
Iwrortzns oF ENGLISH AND ForgIGN Books, 
49 Barclay Street, New York. 
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HANS ANDERSEN, 


AND 


Magazine for Young 
People. 


The Riverside 


A NEW VOLUME. A FRESH START. 


This favorite magazine for the young announces the fol- 
lowing as among the noticeable features of the coming vol- 
ume: 

1. New Stories, contributed especially to the Riverside in 
advance of their publication in Denmark. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

2, A Serial,‘ White and Red,” of thrilling adventures and 
humorous scenes amongst our Northwest Indians. By 
Mre, WEEKs, author of Ains/ee. 

8. Stories from Spenser and Chaucer. By the author of 
the popular stories from Shakespeare. 

4, Papers on Invention and Art: How statues are made, 
how telegraphs are worked, how a boy can make pho- 
tographs, etc., etc. 

6. Hunting in South Africa: Streets of Constantinople ; 
American Cities : New Orleans, Baltimore, Philade!- 
phia, New York, Boston, etc., etc. 

6. Life on the Prairie. Porte Crayon’s Young Virginians. 

7. Exquisite Fairy Pictures and Poems. Graceful tales by 
popular writers. 

8. Illustrations of the Bible, History, Natural History, Bi- 
ography. Curiosities, etc. 

9. Fun and Frolic in all sorts of forms. 

A full-page Frontispiece and a number of large illustra- 
tions in every number. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM. 

We will give to every subscriber for 1869 who sends 
$2 50 (the regular price) directly to us, a copy of the ele- 
gant Chromo, 

THE QUACK DCCTOR, 
By Henry L. STerHens, 
reproduced in rich colors, for our subscribers only. Size 
16x20 inches, and well worth $5. Copies will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, in the order of subscription, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

$2 50 a year, in advance; Three copies, $6 50; Five 
copies, $10; Ten copics, $20, and an extra copy grati*, 
Price to clergymen and teachers, $2 per year. Single 
copies. 25 cents. 

A prospectus containing a full account of the plan for the 
coming volume, rates of clubbing with other magazines, 
special premiums. etc., etc., will be sent promptly on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


*,* The November number contains two storics by 
Hans Andersen. Sample copies sent, prepaid, for 25 cents. 


LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 

music— obtained umong the negroes of the South ; preceded 

by an account of these Songs. und an Essay on the Negro 

Dialect, as observed at Port — by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. oth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. . Reprinted 

from the Nation. and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that paper, which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty, Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


OLYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the 
Club, Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
Box re ew York City. / 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 








OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





s. Gc. & C. C. WARD 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prne Street, New Yors, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
69 WaLL STREET, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 WeyrBosset 8r., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G, Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and ecring 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty, 





H. O’FARRELL bas just opencd for his Fall 
Trade 2,000 picces of ENGLISH VELVET, BRUSSE!S, 
3-PLY and superior INGRAIN CARPETS. 5.000 pieces 
of OIL-CLOTH, from 3 to 24 feet wide, LACE CURTAINS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, ete.. 
etc. FURNITURE ~The Largest Assortment of Rich and 
Medium FURNITURE in the United States, Over seven 
5-story buildings, 100 fect deep, literally packed with the 
best class of Parlor and Bedroom SUITS, etc., to be found 
anywhere; all manufactured under his own supervision, 
and warranted to his customers, at 

486 and 4388 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
and 267, 249, and 271 West Thirty-fifth Street—adjoining. 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, COMFORTABLES, SHBET- 
INGS, and FEATHER BEDDING at very low prices. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassirt's LION COFFEE, 

B. T. Baspirr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

B, T. Bassrrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bansirt’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassrrr’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PuRB and 
UNADULTERATED, 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and T4 Washington Street, and 
and 44 West Street, New York. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M'F’'C CO., 


Manufacturers of 
CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 





9, tt, t3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 
. 
The Nation. 
This Journal commenced its Seren‘h Volume with the 


first issue of July, 1868, It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary foree, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all partics. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
scribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weckly published in this country. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular, 


CONTENTS OF No. 175: 
The Week. 
The Democrats as an Opposition. 
Slander and Libel. 
Turkey and Greece. 
Creeds and Religious Organizations. 
Literary Notcs. 3 
Horace Greeley’s Account of Himself. 
Luther and the Reformation. 
The Bachelor of Salamanca. — 
Egypt and the Book of Genesis. 
Current Literature. 
Books of the Week. 


ee 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
8 Park Place, 
New York City, 


*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven num- 
bers of Vol. I., or the whole of Vols I. and V., can do so 
at the office of the Nation. 








ie 
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No. XII. 


~PUTNAM’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE = 


OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


I. No Love Lost. 

Il. A Day of Surprises (concluded). 
Ill. Beyond. 
IV. The Poetry of the Alphabet. 

V. The Founders of Globe City—II. 


Contents for December, i868: 


VI. A Study of Still-Life—Paris, 


VII. Letters on Woman Suffrage. 
VIII. A Pinch of Salt. 
IX. One Year More. 
X. Planchette in 2 New Character. 


i 
' 


XI. Stonewall Jackson. 
XII. The Treasury Department (with portrait of McCul- 


sae. 
XID. Mont Chronicle ; Current Events, Literature, 
Fine Arts, ble-Talk, : 


THE NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH NEXT NUMBER (JANUARY). 
N.B.—NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE OR RENEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WHAT IS SAID IN ee OF PUTNAM’S MAGA- | 


(From the Rerue Suisee, Geneva.) 

*We think this monthly superior to the English maga- 

zines generally circulating on the Continent.” 
(From Fvropa, Leipzig.) 

* Putnam's Magazine, the best of the American month- 
lies, and the one which exerted the most powerful influence 
upon the anor literature of that country. Many 
of the finest works of American writers were originally 
published in its columns, and it was, as it were, the special 


organ of the American world of letters. . To age 
mT 


a. u 
by the contents of the numbers now lying before us, it bi 
fair to surpass the brilliancy of its former career.”’ 

(From the Central-Blatt, Leipzig ) 

* Putnam's Magazine, a periodical which deservedly 
ranks high among the American monthlies. and which we 
should like to see in every German house where the noble 
English language is read and spoken.” 

(From the Revue Américain.) 

** Putnam's Magazine has risen from its grave with re- 
newed vigor and vitality ; the monthly American press has 
received another representative of which America has a 
right to be proud.” 

(From the London Framiner.) 

“ Putnam's Monthly Magazine is a capital specimen of 
serial literature.” 

(From the London Review.’ 

* Putnam’s Magazine is an American periodical which 
may, upon substantial grounds of merit. compete with the 
best of our English journals of a similar class, The arti- 
cles and stories in the current number are superior to the 
general run of magazine contributions.” 





In themes National and Cosmopolitan. 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
ART, AND NATIONAL INTERESTS, 


Ail original and American, is now firmly established, and is 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO.. 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 





a notable and positive success. Each new number has added | 


The World's Chronicle of Literature, Science, and Art, a 


to its reputation and popularity in every section of the United comprehensive Sketch of the Afsthetic Progress of the 


States. 
Pacific Coast. It aims to cultivate writers and to satisfy | 
readers in every section of the country. In England and 
in Germany it is hailed as the most charactéristic repre- | 
sentative of American serial literature. 

Its record hitherto is the best guarantee for the future. | 
It will continue to be filled with sound information and | 
novel facts on all subjects of interest to intelligent readers, 
—_ in the most attractive and entertaining manner. 
t will aim to be a live magazine. 





PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 


The January and following numbers of Putnam's Magc- 
zine (commencing a new volume). will have contributions 
by Wm. Cullen Bryant, Fenimore Coo (an unpublished 
paper); Edw. Everett Hale, author of * A Man without a 
Country ;” Elizabeth Stoddard; Caroline Cheesbro, the 
Author of ** Rural Hours,” J. Milton Mackie, Leonard 
~~ Taylor, H. T. Tuckerman; Pres, Chadbourne, 
of Wisconsin University ; Prof. Schele de Vere, of Univer- 

sity of Virginia; Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of University of 

Michigan ; es. Henry Coppée, of Lehigh Univ., Pa. ; 

Eugene Benson, Clarence Cook, John Esten Cooke, 8. 8. 
Conant, W. I. Paulding, John Weiss. 

| Also, the commencement of the New Romance by RicHarRD 
B, KiMBALL, ee author of ‘St. Leger,” ‘* Undercur- 
rents,” etc., entitled, 


To-Day: A Tale of both Hemispheres. 


*,* Mr. Kimball’s works, always noted for their sterlin 
good sense and healthy tone, as well as for their vivi 
interest, have been reprinted by tens of thousands in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Holland. - 

Contributions are also expected from ‘ Mark Twain” 
and other ** tragic’ writers. . 

Mr. Bayard Taylor will be a regular contributor, begin- 
ning with the January number. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 





SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 
ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Term 





REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


S. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited, 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need, Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pafhs are taken to teach him now To stupy. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 





It has a large and increasing circulation on the Nations, will be given in every number. 


Each number will also have articles on Popular Science, 
Entertaining Travels, and Good Stories, 
For Premiums to Clubs, ete,, see Circular. 


Terms—5 cents per No. perannum. Two copies 
for $7. Three copies for $10. beral terms for Clubs and 
- a Canvassing agents wanted in every State in 
the Union. 


NOW READY: 


TOO TRUE: A Story of To-day. 16mo 
pecs extra, $1 25; cheap edition, 8vo, paper, 6 
cents. 

THE AMAZON. By Franz DINGELSTED?. 
Translated by  M. Hart. 16mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 

“The Amazon is “nquestionably the most cha 
novel that has appeare.’ for some time.”"— Ueber Land unc 

Meer, Stuttgart. 

‘A choice and charmin; initial volume to the Library of 

Foreign Literature.”"—Bos.on Transcript, 


IN A FEW DAYS: 


NO LOVE LOST: A Romance of Travel. 
By W. D. Howe1ts, author of Venetian Life, etc. Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, $2. 

BLIND PITS: A Story of Scottish Life. 
12mo. e 

MADAME DE STAEL: A Historical Ro- 


mance. 16mo. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway. 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAP®*. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deai- 
ers in fancy articles, 


NEW PATENT PIANOS, — 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
. TION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone wy ba ag? in 
quality and power to that of the ord o. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
emery we and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 

eved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 





| strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 


have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1859. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
ysical culture a specie, includ Military Drill, Gym- 
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a men ev ‘or 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis, Coeuiers with 
references sent on application. 


W. C, WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 





